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EARL RUSSELL’S PREFACE. fair views of the events taking place around him, He is sure | Nor does he indulge in any special pleading on the sub- 

THE republication of Earl Russell’s ‘ English Government | to write “ with a purpose "—as used to be said ten or twelve | ject of the corn laws and their repeal, But when he comes 
and Constitution,” with its elaborate preface, one hundred | years ago—with the immediate purpose of setting himself | to the foreign policy of the Government, and communicates 
pages long, may, in the absence of more important occurrences, | right with the public, and, in the case of an English statesman, to us his own particular views as to the manner in which the 
be almost looked upon as an event, We donot think a political | with a special view to Parliamentary votes, Thus Earl | recent negotiations on behalf of Poland and Denmark were con- 
man ought to write his memoirs until he has finally retired | Russell, when he speaks of the first Reform Bill, is trustworthy | ducted, we feel that we are listening to a man who is speaking 
from political life, A statesman still in active service is not | enough; for here, although he is dealing with a pet subject, | inself-defence, and who will resort to any argument for thesake 
likely, however great his experience, to take broad or even! he is at the same time treating of what is now history,, of clearing himself from the grave accusations made against 
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him. With regard to these two countries, Earl Russell stands 
much in the position of an advocate charged with having 
betrayed his clients—not wilfully, of course, or by any means 
treacherously, but from want of foresight, want of decision, 
and general want of tact. é 

Everyone has heard of the advocate who, finding the facts 
of a case were all against him, could think of nothing better 
to do than to abuse the attorney on the other side, Earl 
Russell, instead of confining himself to this time-honoured 
course, actually abuses the unfortunate persons whose defence 
he had undertaken, If England did not go to war on behalf of 
Poland (which no one but Mr, Horsman, in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in the House 
of Lords, thought she ought to do), it was the fault of the 
Poles, because they were not willing to be bound by the Treaty 
of Vienna, If England did not take up arma for the sake of 
Denmark (a course which scarcely anyone except Lord Robert 
Cecil advocated), the Danes have only to thank themselves 
and their perverseness in not attending to the advice given to 
them by Lord Russell more than a year before the Germans 
invaded their country, Our opinion on the matter is that 
Lord Russell abstained from declaring war in both cases from 
very different reasons to those which he now assigns ; and it 
seems to us that his policy was, in both cases, faulty and 
almost criminal, because he 
taken under his protection to believe that he was in 
earnest; whereas, in fact, he was only making sham 
demonstrations on their behalf. The “interests and honour 
of England” (Ear! Russell's own phrase) did not require us 
to fight either for Poland or for Denmark ; but our “ interests 
and honour” certainly demanded that the British Government 
should not place itself in an unworthy and ridiculous position 
by holding out false hopes to nations in distress and abandon- 
ing them when it had become dangerous to support them any 
longer, If the causes of those nations, as Earl Russell is not 
ashamed to say now, were in themselves bad, that was an 
additional reason for not taking up the cudgels on their behalf 
at all. For the cudgels weve taken up, though they were put 
down again as soon as Earl Russell discovered that his 
opponents were not afraid, 

Earl Bussell’s general remarks on the subject of interven- 
tion and non-intervention are very opportune, He perceives, 
as everyone who reads the newspapers and who knows any- 
thing about the subject must do, that the words are constantly 
misapplied, The principle of non-intervention as enunciated 
by Canning signified the non-interference of foreign Powers 
between subjects and their rulers, The Holy Alliance had 
proclaimed the necessity of tolerating no internal changes in 
the Constitution of a country unless such changes were intro- 
duced by authority and from above, To this absolutist 
doctrine the English Minister opposed his principle of non- 
intervention ; but no statesman has ever dreamt of laying it 
down as a rule that one country must not, uuder any cir- 
cumstances, interfere in a war between two other countries, 
England acted upon the principle of non-intervention when 
she at once recognised the French Republic of 1848, and 
again when she recognised the French Empire ; but if France 
proposed to invade Belgium and to establish herself at 
Antwerp, then we might or might not interfere ; but our right 
to do so would in no way be affected by “the principle of 
non-intervention,’ which otherwise would mean the principle 
of absolute inactivity, except in the very face of an invasion, 

Ear! Russell of course maintains, what is now universally 
admitted by English politicians, that every country has a 
right to choose its own form of government, provided always 
that by doing so it does not render itself “a nuisance to its 
neighbours,” This exception is doubtless a necessary one ; 
but it is easy to see how it might be abused, Thus it would 
always be, more or leas, a “nuisance” to a despotic State to 
have a perfectly free State established just on the other side 
of its frontiers, 

Oddly enough, as it at first appears, a determination to 
enforce the observance of the non-intervention principle— 
which we admire so much in the abstract—would often lead 
us into wars. Russia violated the non-intervention principle 
when she assisted the Austrians against their revolted 
Hungarian subjects ; and,if we had been consistent observers 
of our own doctrine, we should not have allowed her to do so, 
England, howevér, would not have violated the principle in 
question if she had interfered by force of arms in the war 
between Denmark and Germany; for in this case we should 
have been resisting an unjust invasion of an independent 
State, and fighting for the observance of a treaty which England 
had signed. 

No foreign policy, however, is based upon pure “ principle.” 
Interests and expediency are the chief things considered ; and 
the interests looked after by Earl Russell are not always of 
the highest kind, while his notion even of expediency is of 
the very narrowest description, 


“& LESSON IN FAITH,” 

Thr exhibition at the British Institution this season displays a 
large number of that elass of pictures upon the meriis of which we 
have often spoken im these columns—pictures, that is to say, 
whose subjects are chosen from episodes in domestic life, and which 
tell a common story in a manner that exercises a softening and 
welcome influence upon all classes of spectators. Amongst many 
artists who have pain ith this object there are few who are 
so successful as Mr, G. E. Hicks in his picture of “A Lesson in 
Faith,” which we engrave in our present Number, 

The whole story is told with a force and-vigour which is at once 
Sppieciated even by the least learned in the technicalities of art; 
and, underlying the domestic incident, there isthe suggestion of a 
higher and nobler lesson, or rather a Divine application of the same 
lesson, which gives a still more serious interest to the subject. 

That sturdy, strong, reliable boatman, of the Peggotty stamp, 
standing there in his tarry trousers; his boots thrown off to give 


led those whom he had | 


him the better opportunity for a J f 
safety do the little ones find in his sinewy arms—what a wane oO 
security as they look into his weather-beaten face, or bury their 
chubby hands in the cluster of his briny bair! No wonder that the 
mother looks up sometimes a little anxiously to see that they are 
not hurt by their rough playmate, but even she has y learnt 
the wonderful capacity for gentleness which belongs to those who 


ae of romps; what a haven of | 


go down to the sea, In the little trial of 1aith and con- | 


fidence to which he has put his darling boy just now, he 
himself has some doubts, Does the child love him well enough to 
believe him when he holds out his arms? Does he know that he 
can save him from falling if he but leaves all to him and trusts his 
word? It takes a minute to convince the little fellow—not of his 
father’s love, but of his own courage and his own bellef. Does the 
sailor, as he stands there waiting, remember any of those stormy 


cowardice and the courage which comes by faith? It may be, that 
as he keeps his loving eyes on the little one, and cheers him by his 
voice to set his teeth together, clench his tiny hands, and make the 
leap, he is learning a lesson of 
remember and act upon in childlike confidence, even when the 
fountains of the great deep seem to be broken up and men have 
begun to doubt whether there is any help nigh. 


Foreign Butelligence, 


FRANCE. ™ 

Extensive reductions are to be made in the number of military 
actually under arms in the course of the present year. This is to be 
accomplished by increasing the reserve to 400,000, A great saving 
will thus be effected, as these men receive pay only for the two 
months during which they are out for training. The debate on the 
Address is tocome on on March 15, when the Opposition are ex- 
pected to turn their whole strength and attention to the discussion 
of home reforms, leaving foreign affairs in abeyance. The esti- 
mates of the ordinary Budget for 1866 show a surplus of receipts 
over expenditure amounting to upwards of half a million francs. 

The “ Yellow Book,” as the annual volume of French despatches 
is called, has been presented to the Corps Législatif. It contains 
despatches npon the affairs of Italy, of Greece. of Roumania, Syria, 
Schieswig-Holstein, and other countries, Among the latest of iis 
contents is the despatch of M. Drouyn de Lhuys to Rome, com- 
plaining of the conduct of the Papal Nuncio. This despatch is 
skort and stern. It concludes with the expression of a hope that 
the Conrt of Rome will not permit the renewal of such errors, 
which, M, Drouyn de Lhuys declares, “the Emperor's Government 
is determined not to tolerate.” 

SPAIN. 

A bill has been submitted to the Cortes, at the request of Queen 
Isabella, the purport of which is to sell, for the benefit of the nation, 
the vast Property forming the Royal patrimony, with the exveption 
of the Royal residences and the estates entailed upon the Crown, 
Seventy-five per cent or the proceeds will go to the public treasury 
and 25 per cent to the Royal treasury. The bill was received with 
immense enthusiasm, and the Chamber drew vp an address expres- 
sive of gratitude to the Queen, which they presented in person to 
her Majesty. 

The Minister for the Colonies has intimated to the Chambers that 
he intends to bring forward bills for the rigorous suppression of the 
slave trade and for economical reforms in the Administration, 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Budget for 1866 was submitted to the Vienna Lower 
House on Saturday last. It shows an improving financiai condition. 
The deficit for 1866 is described as unimportant; and the Minister 
of Finance predicted that in 1867 the deficit will disappear altot 
nee. The military estimates for 1866 show a reduction of abou- 

,000f, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
WAR NEWS, 

We have intelligence from New York to the 11th inst, 

Fighting had again been resumed between the armies of Grant 
and Lee. On the morning of Sunday, the 5th, the 5th Corps, pre- 
ceded by Gregg’s cavalry, moved towards Reams Station, encoun- 
tering cavalry on the road, who retreated before the Federal advance. 
At noon they reached Rowanty Creek, over which they constructed 
a bridge. The 3rd Pennsylvanian Cavalry were then sent out to 
make connection with the 2nd Corps, two divisions of which had 
gone out’ on the Vaughan-road, as far as Hatcher's Run, to demon- 
strate in that direction, On reaching the Run, the brigade of the 
2ud Corps charged and took the line of rifle-pits on the west side, 
with but slight loss. They advanced across the Run, driving 
the Confederate pickets before them. Here the Federals erected 
a strong line of breastworks, making their position perfectly 
secure, and the connection between both corps was afterwards 
formed. The second division of the 2nd Corps, before 
reaching Hatcher's Run, turned to the right, and, advancing in a 
north westerly direction, found the enemy in a strong position in 
the vicinity. The Federals having thrown up a line of breastworks, 
the Confederates made several charges and attempted to break 
through them, but were repulsed. The Federals captured a large 
commissariat train. Their loss was about 100 men. At noon, on 
Monday, the 6th, Grant's leit again advanced, but was shortly after- 
wards attacked by the Confederates in force and driven back in con- 
fusion to its intrenchments on Hatcher's Run, The loss was 
upwards of 1500, making, with their losses on the preceding day, 
1680 men, On Tuesday, tne 7th, the Federals occupied the ground 
lost vn the previous day. Grant's permanent lines now extend from 
what was formerly the extreme left at Fort Cummings, or Squirrel 
“—e. Road, to across Hatcher's Run, at Armstrong Mills. 

"s report states that on Sunday the enemy moved a stron 
force to Hatcher's Run, Part of his infantry pony and seonestia 
to Cattab Creek, and the cavalry to Dinwiddie Courthouse, where 
they encountered the Confederate cavalry and retired, In the 
afternoon Hall’s and Gordon's troops demonstrated against the 
enemy on the left of Hatcher's Run, near Armstrong Mills ; but 
finding him intrenched, withdrew during the night, The force 
which advanced beyond the creek was reported recrossing. On 
Monday morning Pegram’s division moved to the right bank of the 
creek to reconnoitre, when it was vigorously attacked. The battle 
was obstinately contested for several hours, but, Pegram being 
killed and Colonel Hoffman wounded, some confusion occurred, and 
the division was pressed back to its original position. Van's division 
was ordered to support Pegram’s, and charged the enemy, forcing 
him back, but was in turn compelled to retire. Mahoney's division 
then arrived, and drove the enemy rapidly to his defences at 
Hatcher's Run. The Confederate loss was small. 

—, oaela, Virgin defeated a detachment of Confederate 
cavalry at Moo: , Virginia, capturing tweuty prisoners, i i 
Major Harry Gilmer, ae ——n 

Sherman was moving in two columns, demonstrati i 
Charleston and Branchville, His left wing, which he rate Pe ap 
Savannah River fifty miles, had struck off in a northerly direc- 
tion. No direct news, however, had been received from to for 
some days. A report prevailed at Richmond that he had effected a 
lodgment on the railroad between Branchville and Augusta. The 
only fact confirmatory of this report was that the telegraphic com- 
munication with Ange was interrupted. There were also ru- 
mours that Branchville had been flanked and captured, growing out 
of the receipt of news by the War Depertment that the Confederate 
advance-guard, under Maclaw, had fallen back within thirty miles 
of Branchville, through fear of being enveloped by the enemy's ad- 
vance. Augusta papers report two corps of Sherman's army to be 
on the Georgia side of the Savannah River. Beauregard had 
assumed the commund at Augusta, where he made a speech de- 
claring that he would fight to the bitter end, and if he failed he 
would depart to a foreign country. 


faith too. A lesson which he may | ec 
authorities, 


. Pic with a large force of cavalry and mounted infant A 
from Eastport, Mississippi, was asserted to be marching upon the rea, 
of Mobile, which, it was rumoured, had been evacuated. Candy’s 


force at Pascagoula co-operates. 

Memphis despatobes state that a large Confederate force, under 
General Robbins, = at Mound City, Arkansas, preparing to cross 
the Mississippi into Tennessee. , ; 

President Davis had appointed Lee Commander-in-Chief, and the 
Senate had confirmed the appointment. Lee had appealed to the 
Southern people for carbines, pistols, revolvers, and saddles for the 
equipment of an additional cavalry force. General Breckinridge 
was installed Confederate Minister of War on the 7th inst, 

The New York World asser:s that the South is about to change 
its military policy, evacuate Richmond, and abandon Charleston, 
Lee will then withdraw the Confederate forces from the coast, and, 


nights at sea, when he himself had to choose between miserable | discarding the defensive positions on the coast, will continue the 


contest in the open field, whether attacked or prosecuting an 
aggressive campaign. . = ; 

A general and immediate exchange of prisoners, including negroes, 
had been agreed upon by General Grant and the Confederate 


GENERAL NEWS, 

President Davis and the Southern commissioners had published 
their account of the proceedings and the result of the conference in 
Hampton Roads. Mr, Lincoln, in answer to a request from 
Congress, had done the same, The two accounts agree that the 
South would not yield on the question of independence, and that 
Mr. Lincoln would negotiate on no other terms than submission to 
the Union and concurrence in the constitutional abolition of slavery, 

An immense mass meeting had been held at Richmond, at the 
call of the Governor of Virginia, for the people to testify their sense 
of the result of the peace conference. Resolutions were passed, 
“spurning, with the indignation due to so grogs an insult, the terms 
on which Mr. Lincoln proffered peace to the people of the Con- 
federate States; that the cirgumstances under which that proffer 
was made add to the outrage, and stamp it as a designed and pre- 
meditated indignity to the people of the South ; that the profouudest 
gratitude is due to the soldiers who for four years have maintained 
our liberties, and we wil] sustain them by every means and resource 
at our command in the face of the world ; that, invoking God’s aid, 
we renew our resolution to pledge our lives, our tortunes, and 
our sacred honour to maintaim our liberties und independ. 
ence.” President Davis made a speech declaring that if 
all heartily and unanimously answered the demands of the present 
exigency, then he could say that the South stood upon the verge of 
success, which would teach the insolent enemy who had treated the 
Southern propositions with contumely that im that conference, in 
which he had so plumed himself with arrogance, he was, indeed, 
talking to his masters. If any man supposed he (Davis) could, 
under any circumstances, be an agent for the reconstruction of the 
Union, he mistook every element of his nature. With the Con- 
federacy he would live or die. If half the absentees returned to 
Lee's army, Grant would be taught a lesson such as he had never 
received, even on the road from the Rapidan. Beauregard had 
another army on Sherman’s path, and it might soon be shown that 
Sherman's march through Georgia would be his last. 

After the counting of the votes for the presidential election in 
the House of Representatives, Lincoln and Johnson were declared 
elected by twenty-two States against three for M‘Cilellan and 
Pendieton, 

The Delaware Legislature had refused to ratify the Constitutional 
abolition of slavery. The Governor of Kentucky had sent a mes- 
sage to the Legislature recommending the ratification of the con- 
stitutional amendment, but thougit the Government should pay 
Kentucky 34,000,000 dols., the value of the slaves in that State, 

Mr. Fernando Wood's resolution declaring it to be the duty of 
the President to maintain the Union had passed the House of 
Representatives. 

he Confederate Senate had rejected by a large majority a propo- 
sition to put 200,000 negroes in the army. 

President Lincoln had signed the joint resolution to give England 
notice of the termination of the Treaty of 1817 regulating the naval 
force on the lakes, ‘Ihe resolution is preceded by a declaration that 
peace on the frontier is endangered by hostile expeditions, which the 
naval forces of the two countries may be insuflicient to prevent. 

A terrible petroleum fire had occurred in Philadelphia. About 
2000 barrels of the oil were in a blaze at the same moment, some 
forty-seven buildings were destroyed, and several lives were lost, in 
some cases the victims being literally roasted alive. 

The Canadian authorities had decided to surrender the Vermont 
raiders. Mr, Seward had dispatched United States Marshal Murray 
to Moatreal to take them in charge, 

The Spanish and Peruvian Legations had received information 
of the definite settlement of the dispute between Peru and Spain, 


THE ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 
THE ARMY, 


Tue Army Estimates for the year 1865-6, which were issued on Monday 
set forth a prospective diminution of charge for the coming year of £874 ay, 
Last year the total amount voted was £14,844,088, from which a sum of 
£1,324,442 for extra receipts being deducted, the expenditure appeared as 
£15,519,646, This year the sum to be asked for amounts to £14,845,447 5 
while the estimated amount of extra receipts is £1,703,440, reducing the 
prospective expenditure to £12,645,007, The saving is to be made with the 
effective services, for which £12,241,647 will be asked, as against £12,737,931 
last year. For the non-effective services £2,106,157 were voted last year ; 
this year the sum estimated for this division is £2,106,800—a slight increase, 
which appears to have resulted from the greater number of reduced and 
retired officers and out-pensioners who have become chargeable on 
the lists as well as from a small amount more than last year esti- 
mated as rewards for military service ; in other categories of this class a 
saving is set forth—viz., pay of general officers, wigows’ pensions, é&c. 
pensions to wounded officers, superannuation allowances, and disembodied 
militia. In the effective services there will be a decrease, for the general 
staff and regimental pay, of £274,416; commissariat and movement of 
troops, £115,247; clothing and supplies, £22,438; barrack establishments, 
£1265 ; Divine service, £1098 ; martial law, £14,249 ; medical establishments 
£15,672; enrolled pensioners and army reserve, £3580 ; manufacturing de- 
partment, £131; warlike stores, £87,519; military education, £10,383; 
miscellaneous services, £15,403 ; and administration of the Army £10,584; 
while on the following there will be an increase :—disembodied militia, 
£2617; yeomanry, £3914; volunteers, £6640; and for superintending estab- 
lishment and expenditure for works, buildings, and repairs at home and 
abroad, £60,530, The several sums to be asked for, in both classes, are as 
follow :—General staff and regimental pay, £5,434,567 ; commissariat ap”, 
movement of troops, £1,205,800; clothing establishments. £574,256 ; 
barrack establishments, £609,900 ; Divine service, £44,335; martial’law’ 
£26,300 ; medical establishments, £246,544 ; disembodied militia, £786,400; 
yeomanry, £91,000; volunteers, £334,900; enrolled pensioners and. army 
reserve, £46,000; manufacturing department, £972,900; warlike wore. 
£485,000; superintending establishment of, and expendituro for, works. 
buildings, repairs, £811,400; military education, £163,500 ; surveys of the 
United Kingdom, £88,345 ; miscelianeous, £107,700 ; administration of the 
Army, £212,800; rewards for military service, £26,100; pay for general 
officers, £74,200 ; reduced and retired officers, £455,000; widows’ pensions. 
&e,, £162,100; wounded officers, £28,200 ; in-pension, £33,200 ; out-pension, 
£1,168,000; superannuation, £131,000; ‘and disembodied militia, £29,000" 
The general staif, regimental, and military educational establishments wil! 
number this year 142,477 men, as against 146,766 last year, a decrease of 
4289; while the native Indian troops employed on the Bnitish establishment 
will be re iuced from 1582 men last year wo 178 men, 

THE NAVY. 

The Navy Estimates for the financial year 1865.0 we 
Parliament on Monday. The total for effective savas le duane ae, 
added to the charges for non-effective service and the conveyance of troops, 
makes the grand total for the Navy £10,392,224, The last vote for the cur- 
rent financtal year was 210,708,651, and the net decrease is therefore 
£316,427. The estimated amount of extra receipts and repayments in 1865-6 
is £259,319, and this will reduce the total of the vote to be asked for to 
£10,152,905, With regard to numbers, the number of officers, petty officers, 
and seamen to be voted for the coming year is 38,000, against 38,500 last 
year. There are also 7000 boys, and 7000 men in the Coastguard service 
against 7500 last year—making the total 52,000, against 53,000, The Marines 
are in all 17,000—namely, 8000 for service atloat and 9000 for service on 
shore, being 1000 less than in 1864-5, The civiliaus for the Coastguard ser- 
vice are 750 against 950—leaving the total force in the fleet and Coastguard 
service 69,750, against 71,950 last year, “~ 
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THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

Tue constitution of that confederacy of sovereign and inde- 

ndent States which now represents the German Empire was 
effected at the Congress of Vienna, on the 8th of June, 1815, when 
the members of the Confederacy signed an act which consists of 
twenty articles. According to this act, the object of the Con- 
federation is * the preservation of the internal and external security 
of Germany and the independence and inviolability of the various 
German States.” All the members of the Deutsche Bund were 
secured equal rights and privileges by the second article of the 
convention ; but the participation in the general admunistration is 
Jimited. The organ and representative of the Confederation is the 
Diet of Plenipotentiaries, which is permanent, and assembles at the 
free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The executive and admi- 
nietrative government of the Diet is constituted in two forms :— 
First, as a general assembly, or plenum, in which every member of 
the Confederation has at least one vote and the great Powers have 
several ; and, secondly, the ordinary assembly, or Committee of Con- 
federation, in which seventeen votes are divided between the thirty- 
four members representing the various Powers, giving one vote to 
each of the larger States, and the rest to the smaller ones combined, 
When fundamental laws are to be made or changed ; when measures 
are to be taken that relate to the Federal Act itself ; when changes 
of organic institutions or other arrangements of general interest are 
to be adopted ; when war or peace is to be made, or when a new 
member is to be admitted, the Diet becomes a plenum, In all other 
cases, the ordin Assembly, or Committee of Confederation, is 
competent to act both as legislature and executive. The original 
Convention of the Vienna treaty included thirty-nine sovereign 
States or portions of States; but the number is now reduced to 
thirty-four, over whose deliberations Austria enjoys the permanent 
right of presiding. : 

Tt is now scarcely necessary to inform our readers that the 
Committee of Confederation has for some time exercised very littlé 

litical influence, and some attempts have been made by the 
Emperor of Austria (but pepe by Prussia) to reconstitute the 
‘Assembly on a more liberal basis, and in a more representative form. 
At present, however, nothing of importance has been effected ; and, 
though the combined military force of the Confederate States has 
been considerably increased, and remains rnder the nominal com- 
mand of the Diet, the events of the Danish War have shown how 
little the dignity of the smaller States is regarded. The con- 
federate German army now consists of about 400,000 infantry 
and 70,000 cavalry, and 60 000 artillery, divided into ten corps- 
d’armée and a number of reserve troops. The fortresses of Mayence, 
Luxembourg, Landau, Rastadt, and Ulm are also under the com- 
mand of the Diet. F : ’ 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the Confederation belong 
to the Teutonic race. Only in two States (Austria and Prussia) 
are natives of other races—nearly all Sclavonians, They number 
6,860,000 in the Austrian provinces of the Confederation, for the 


greater part in Bohemia; and 825,000 in Prussia, the whole of 
them in the county of Posen, a former integral part of the kingdom 
of Poland. 


Of the 45,000,000 inhabitants of Germany, about 26,000,000 are 
Roman Catholics, and the rest Protestants, with 476,000 Jews. In 
‘Austria there are only 360,000 Protestants; and in Bavaria but 
one third of the inhabitants belong to the Reformed Church, 
On the other hand, there are no Roman Catholics in the little princi- 
pality of Schaumburg-Lippe, and but thirty members of the same 
confession in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Asa rule, 
the Protestants are more numerous in the northern and the Roman 
Catholics in the soutbern portions of the Confederation. Until the 
last few years, the various States of the Confederation were entirely 
separated in their commercial policy and arrangements, each having 

its own line of custom-houses, its own tariff of duties, and, in most 
cases, its own coins, weights, and measures, : : 

Following the order in which they appear in our Engraving, 
Wirtemberg is represented by King Charles, son of the late King 
William I., by the first Queen Pauline, of whom, and of the second 
marriage of the old King with the Grand Duchess Catherine of 
Russia, we lately gave some particulars. 

Hesse-Darmstadt sends to the Conference the Grand Duke 
Ludwig ILI., who was born on the 9th of June, 1806. In 1848 he 
was appointed co-Regent of Hesse-Darmstadt in consequence of an 
attempt at insurrection, and succeeded his father, Ludwig II., the 
same year. The Grand Duke has no issue, but both his brothers, 
Prince Charles and Prince Alexander, are well represented; the 
eldest son of the former (Prince Louis of Hesse) having married 
our Princess Alice. The sister of the Grand Duke, Princess Maria, 
married the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, and is now Czarina. 

William I., Duke of Brunswick. who is the second son of the late 
Frederick William and Princess Marie of Baden, was born on the 
25th of April, 1806. The brother, Duke Charles, who succeeded 
his father (under the guardianship of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
King George 1V. of Great Britain), fled on the breaking out of political 
riots, and was declared unfit to govern by a resolution of the German 
Diet in 1830, As the Ducal house of Brunswick is now on the point of 
becoming extinct, its only two representatives being unmarried and 
sexagenarians, this illustrious and ancient state of the Confederation 
will comeunder thesoverei it A Hanover in consequence of a family 
treaty made in the seventeenth century. The Royal family of Great 
Britain has no claim, since the male line of the house of Brunswick- 
Liineburg is not represented in Queen Victoria. But the reigning 
family of Prussia asserts a title by the terms of ancient treaties. 
The Duke of Brunswick is one of the wealthiest of German 
Sovereigns, and it is believed that he has bequeathed his immense 
private estates to the Emperor of Austria. 

The ducal family of Nassau represents the elder branch of the 
illustrious line which has given kings to the Netherlands, as well as 
one great Sovereign to Eng!and. The younger, or Royal, branch is 
known as the Nassau-Orange, the elder as Nassau-Walram, after the 
name of the founder, who lived in theeleventh century, The present 
Duchy of Nassau is not that originally possessed by the family, but 
a territory made up at the Congress of Vienna of the fragments of 
twenty-three independent or semi-independent States. 

Frederick I., Grand Duke of Baden, second son of Leopold I. and 
Princess Sophia of Sweden, was born in September, 1826, and, on 
the death of his father, in April, 1852, ascended the throne under 
the title of Regent, his elder brother, Ludwig, vs only the 
nominal title, and being unfit to govern through the mental 
aberration from which he suffered. : 

The free city of Bremen is governed by a Senate of thirty mem- 
bers under the legislative authority of the General Assembly of 
citizens, known as the “Burger Convent,” which is divided into 
committees and presided over by members of the College of Alder- 
men. Two Burgomasters, the first elected for six years and a half 
and the latter for four years, direct the affairs of the Senate through 
a Ministry divided into eight departments—viz., Foreign Affairs, 
Church and Education, Justice, Finance, Police, Medical and Sani- 
tary Administration, Military Affairs, and Commerce and Shippifg. 
All the Ministers are Senators. The State comprises an area of 
106 English square miles, divided into the city proper, the rural 
districts, the township of Vegesack, and the port and city of 
Bremerhaven. The population is about 100,000, 

Gunther If, Prince of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, the son of 
Gunther I., succeeded to the throne in consequence of the abdication 
of his father in 1835, It was on account of the ancient lineage of 
the house which gave an Emperor to Germany in the fourteenth 
century that the territory of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen was left 
undisturbed at the Congress of Vienna, instead of being “ media- 
tised” like some other small States. . i 

Bernhard [, Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and son of Duke George, 
of Saxe-Meiningen, and Princess Louise of Hohenlche-Langenburg, 
was born in December, 1800, succeeding to the throne as a minor, 
under the guardianship of his mother, in 1803, and receiving the 
reins of Government in 1821. tes : oh 

The princely family of Lichtenstein is said to derive its 
origin, together with the reigning families of Great Britain, 
Hanover, and Brunswick, from the Longobard Marquis @'Este, who 
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married Cunizzs, a Suabian heiress, at the commencement of the) ‘The family of the Grand Dake of Saxe-Weimar stands at the 


eleventh century, Partly on account of this antiquity of the 
family, but also because of its immense wealth, the Congress of 
Vienna, which mediatised territories of much larger extent, left the 
pricipality of Lichtenstein a sovereign State, under its hereditary 
rulers, The Princes of Lichtenstein, however, have not been 
recognised by the other Royal families of Europe, and there are no 
blood alliances between this and any other reigning house. 

Gunther, Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, born November, 
1793, succeeded his father, Louis Frederick, in 1807; and in 1816 
was married to Princess Augusta of Anhalt Dessau, after whose 
death, in 1854, he married Helena von Stolzenberg, adopted daughter 
of Prince William of Anhalt. Again becoming a widower, in 18t0, 
he married, in the following year, Marie Schulz, a native of 
Konigsberg, and then only twenty-one years of age, at the same 
time creating her Baroness von Brockenburg. The issue of the 
second marriage are a son and daughter, bearing the titles of Prince 
and Princess of Leutenburg ; but the succession is doubtful, as the 
marriage was ‘“morganatic,” which, according to the law of 
Germany, is sufficient to exclude from the throne, although an 
exception has been made in the case of the Sovereign of Baden. 

The Elector of Hesse-Cassel, Frederick William 1., was born in 
August. 1802, and is the eon of Elector William II. and Princess 
Augusta of Prussia, In 1831 he was married to Gertrude Lehmann, 
the divorced wife of a non-commissioned officer in the Prussian 
army. She was created Countess of Schaumburg, and afterwards 
(on the succession of Frederick William to the throne) Princess 
of Hanau. There are six sons and three daughters who succeed 
to those titles, but are debarred from the right to the throne, 

The reigning family of Waldeck claim descent from Count 
Wittekind, a Saxon noble who took part in the Crusades, The 
sovereignty of this little State was preserved by the Congress solely 
on account of the distinguished services of l'ield Marshal Prince 
George of Waldeck in the wars against France. 

George V., King of Hanover, is, as our readers are probably aware, 
the son of the Duke of Cumberland, afterwards King Ernest 
Augustus, and of Princess Frederika of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, His 
other titles are Prince of Great Britain and Ireland and Duke of 
Brunswick and Liineburg. He was born in London, May 27, 181% ; 
in 1837 he proceeded to Germany, where he became blind, after 
undergoing an operation for cataract. By a patent of King Ernest 
Augustus of July 3, 1840, it was ordered that he should be assisted 
in all political affairs by two responsible Ministers attached to his 
person, 

The present Constitution of the State and I'ree City of Hamburg 
was published on Sept. 28, 1860, and came into force on Jan, 1, 1861. 
The Government—Staatsgewalt—is intrusted, in common, to 
two Chambers of Representatives, the Senate and the Biirgerschaft, 
or House of Burgesses. The Senate has the principal executive 
| atohe and is composed of eighteen members, half of whom must 

ave studied jurisprudence, while seven of the remaining nine must 
belong to the class of merchants. ‘The members of the Senate are 
elected for life by the House of Burgesses, but a senator may retire 
after six years. A first and second burgomaster, chosen annually 
by secret ballot, preside over the meetings of the Senate. No mem- 
ber of the Senate is allowed to hold any public office, and no burgo- 
master can be in office more than two re The House of Bur- 
gesses is composed of 192 members, eighty-four of whom are elected 
in secret ballot by the votes of all tax-paying citizens. Of the 
remaining 108 members, gh big. a are chosen by ballot by the 
owners of house property in the city of the value of £187 over and 
above the amount for which they are taxed ; while the other sixty 
members are deputed by various guilds, corporations, and courts of 

ustice, 

William III., King of the Netherlands, is the representative of 
the house of Orange Nassau. Through the marriage of Count 
Engelbrecht with Joan of Polanen, in 1404, the Orange family 
gained a footing in the Netherlands by the acquisition of the little 
principality of Reeds. The alliance with another heiress, only sister 
of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of Chalon, brought to 
the house a rich province in the south of Irance ; and a third matri- 
monial union, that of Count William IL, of Nassau-Orange with a 
daughter of King Charles I., transferred the crown of Great Britain 
to the family. Previous to this the members had acquired great 
influence in the Republic of the Netherlands, and from “ stad- 
holders” became sovereigns. 

Francis Joseph L., Emperor of Austria and King of Bohemia and 
Hungary, born August, 1830, is the son of Archduke Francis 
Charles and of Archduchess Sophia, Princess of Bavaria, After 
being educated under tke care of his mother by Count Heary 
Bombelles, the descendant of an ancient family of French emigrants, 
he became Governor of Bohemia in 1848, and was declared of age 
the same year, and proclaimed Emperor, in consequence of the 
abdication of his uncle, Ferdinand I., and the renunciation of his 
father, Francis Charles, Francia I., the father of the still living 
Ferdinand, was the first sovereign who assumed the title of 
Emperor of Austria, after having been compelled by Napoleon to 
renounce the Imperial crown of Germany, which had been for more 
than five centuries in the family founded by Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

The princely family of Reuss traces its descent to the Emperor 
Henry I. of Germany, surnamed the Fowler, who died in 936. All 
the heads of the house have been named Henry, whence it became 
necessary to distinguish them as “the Fat,” “the Rich,” “the 
Brave,” and so on, until they adopted numbers, it having been 
settled in a family council that when the figures reached a hundred 
they should begin again at one. The present Prince of Reuss, Greiz 
Henry XXIL, being a minor under the guardianship of his mother, 
the family is represented by the younger branch in the person of 
Henry LXVIL,, Prince of Reuss-Schleiz. L 

Of the family and house of William I. King of Prussia, our 
readers have already heard in these columns. From the time when 
Count Thassilo of Zollern, one of the generals of Charlemagne, 
founded the family and the castle of Hohenzollern was built near 
the Danube, in 980, the race has acquired wer and wealth, 
Frederick I1f, was elevated to the rank of a Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1273, and received the burgraviate of Nuremberg 
in fief. His great-grandson, Frederick VI., was invested by 
Sigismi nd, in 1411, with the province of Brandenburg, and became 
Elector in 1417, In 1511, the Teutonic Knights, owners of the 
Baltic territory, elected Margrave Albert, a younger son of the 
Hohenzollerns, to the rank of Grand Master, and he coon elected 
himself to the title of Hereditary Prince. The extinction of his line 
brought the province to the electors of Brandenburg, whose own 
territories had been extended by Frederick Wilhelm, the “ Great 
Elector,” who, dying in 1688, left a country with a million and a 
half of inhabitants, a vast treasure, and 3x,000 well-drilled troops to 
his son, Frederick I11., who first assumed the kingly crown at 
Konigsburg, on Jan. 18, 1701. wes 

The Free City and State of Liibeck is governed by a Constitution 
settled in December, 1851, and similar to that of Hamburg. The 
High Court of Appeal for the four free cities of Germany—remnants 
of the old Hanseatic League—is established at Liibeck, and is com- 
posed of a president, nominated by the Houses of Senators of the 
four cities, and six councillors chesen by the four Houses of 
Burgesses—the first four by each city in rotation, the fifth 
alternately by Frankfort and Bremen, and the sixth twice by 
Hamburg and once by Liibeck. 

Of the Royal house of Bavaria we had occasion to give some 

articular in noticing the death of the late King Maximilian II, in 
Sieech, last year, and the accession of the present King, Ludwig II. 

Peter I., Grand Duke of Oldenburg, claims to be descended trom 
Wittekind, the celebrated leader of the heathen Saxons against 
Charlemagne; and this ancient house of Oldenburg has given 
Sovereigns to Denmark, Scandinavia, and Russia, since Count 
Christian VIII. was of this family, and became King of Denmark, 
Sweden. and Norway in the fifteenth century. : 

Tke Electorate of Saxony was elevated to a Kingdom by the will 
of Napoleon, Dec, 20, 1806; but the attachment oi the first King, 
Frederick Augustus, to the French Emperor cost him nearly half 
his territory, which was given to Prussia at the Congress of Vienna, 


head of the princely line of Saxony, which includes Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; while the Albertine, or 
younger, line is represented by the Kings of Saxony. 

The present Constitution of Frankfort-on-the-Maine was pro- 
claimed by the Constituent Assembly of the Free City in December, 
1854, and accepted by general vote of the citizens early in the fol- 
lowing year. The government of the Commonwealth is similar to 
that of Liibeck. 

The reigning house of Lippe is descended from a Count of the 
same name, who, in the sixteenth century, acquired some small 
possessions in Westphalia ; and it was not till 1807 that the Counts 
of Lippe (Scaaumburg and Detmold) were elevated to the rank of 
Princes, through serving the cause of Napoleon in the Rheinbund. 
They would have been reduced again at the Congress of Vienna but 
for the protection of Prince Metternich, who preferred having two 
more crowned heads in Europe to giving their territories to 
Prussia. 

The Duchy of Mecklenburg-Sirelitz, with a decreasing population 
of less than 100,000, is perhaps the smallest of the Confederate 
States. The present Grand Duke Frederick William I, is, however, 
one of the wealthiest German Sovereigns, about one half of his 
dominions being his own | gts property. 

The reigning family of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is the only one 
in Europe of Sclavonic origin, and claims to be the oldest sovereign 
house in the Western World, In their full title, the Grand Dukes 
style themselves Princes of the Vandals, and trace their descent 
to Genseric, who ravaged Spain and Portugal in the fifth century, 
and, going over to Africa, took Carthage in 43%, 

The Dukes of Anhault trace their origin to Bernard, son oi 
Albert the Bear, Margrave of Brandenburg, who died in 1211, The 
family, which split into various branches, was reduced to the present 
line (Anhalt-Dessau) in 1863, 

Ernest (L., Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and composer of numerous 
musical pieces, amongst which the operas “ Zaire,” “ Casilda,” and 
“Santa Chiara” are best known, is the son of the late Duke Ernest I. 
and of Princess Louise of Saxe-Altenburg. In 1826 the real line 
of Saxe-Gotha became extinct, and it was then that the line 
of Saxe-Saalfeld exchanged its name for that of Saxe-Gotha. A 
large fortune was amassed by Duke Ernest I., and the Congress 
of Vienna gave him the principality of Lichtenberg for his services 
in the army in 1813, his principality he afterwards sold to the 
King of Prussia for two million thalers and “ other advantages,” 
The late Prince Consort was a brother of the reigning Duke. 


F Dr. LIVINGSTON E's NEW EXPLORING EXPEDITION, — Dr. Livingstone’: 
proposed expedition to the district between the north of Lake Nyassa and 
the south of Lake Tanganyka, assumes a substantial form. The Royal 
Geographical Society have held out the prospect of £500, the Foreign Office 
are understood to promise a similar sum, aud a private friend and admirer 
of Dr. Livingstone has given anonymously the munificent sum of £1000, 
In addition to all this, it appears that Dr. Livingstone’s position as Consul 
to the native races of Eastern Africa, with a salary of £500 a year, remains 
unmodified, though his duties as Consul at Quillimane have ceased. Ade- 
quate funds are therefore in existence for the maintenance of the expedition, 
conducted, as it is proposed to be, in a simple and economical manner, 

THE METROPOLITAN POLICR FoRcE. — The Secretary of State has 
directed that a considerable addition be made to the Metropolitan Police 
Force, and in order that efficient men may be obtained the pay has been 
materially increased. irst-class sergeants are now to receive 243. per week, 
and second-class, 2és., an increase respectively of 2s. 6d. and 1s, 6d. The 
pay of the firet-class constables is raised to 23s, ; second-class, to 228,; third- 
Class, to 21s. ; an increase of 1s. in each class; the fourth class is to receive, 
as before, 19s, ; but as the number of fourth-class constables is much re- 
duced, men who are well-conducted may expect to be advanced to the third- 
class within twelve months, so as to attain in that time an increase of 2s. per 
week, This is a great boon conferred upon the force, and isexpected to have 
great effect in retaining good men in the service. 

THE DEFENCES OF CANADA.—Colonel Jervois has made his report 
respecting the defences of Canada, He says that if Montreal and Quebce 
were placed in a condition for defence, azd the river between Montreal and 
Quebec commanded by iron-plated vessels, a successful resistance could be 
made to any attempt to subjugate the country, so long as Great Britain had 
the command of the sea. Tue defence of Upper Canada is more difficult, but 
even there points are to be found which, if properly fortified, would offer a 
most serious, if not decisive, resistance to an enemy—for instance, Kingston, 
‘Toronto, and Hamilton, He proposes the fortification of Kingston, and 
to construct certain permanent works for the defence ot Toronto 
and Hamilton against an attack from the lakes. He states tnat the 
Canadian Government concur in the whole of his proposals. The 
estimated cost of the works av Quebec is £200,000; at Montrea). 
£143,000, and armaments at £100,000, The works of fortification 
recommended at Kingston, ‘Toronto, and Hamilton will cost about 
£500,000, and the armaments for those places abont £100,000. He speaks 
favourably of the volunteer militia. The estimated number of militiamen 
of ali ranks, inclusive of the reserve men, between forty-five and sixty years 
of age, is 470,000, Colonel Jervois urges several reasons why the Imperial 
troops in the western districts should not at present be withdrawn. The 
question now appears to be—whether the British force in Canada shall be 
withdrawn, in order to avoid the risk of its defeat, or whether the necessary 
measures shall be taken to enable that force to be of use for the defence of 
the province. The sum required for the construction of the proposed works 
and armaments at Montreal and Quebec would only be about one year's 
expense of the regular force we now maintain in Canada. It is a delusion 
to suppose that that force can be of any use for the defence of the country 


ese fortifications to compensate for the comparative smallness of its 
numbers, 


THE NEW PROPRIETARY COLLECE AT MALVERN, 


Ovr Engraving represents the Malvern Proprieta Le 
which has just been opened for the reception = 3 grea geo 
commenced with an original capital of £20,000, to which £15,000 
has been addedon mortgage. At the annual meeting, recently held, 
the accounts showed the total receipts to have been £28,962 11s, éd., 
and the total expenditure £32,154 18s, 5d., leaving a balance against 
the company of £3192 63, 1ld. The two masters’ houses which 
have been erected in contiguity to the college by a separate com- 
pany, are, however, let for £300 a year each, for occupation by the 
masters and scholars, The first stone of the building, which has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. Charles F, Hansom, of 
Clifton, was laid, on the 22nd of June, 1863, by the Bishop of 
Worcester, who has presented the college with an exhibition of £30 
a year to the student who shall pass the best examination in classics ; 
the exhibition to be tenable for the three years duting which the 
student keeps term at Cambridge. The Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., has 
also given £30 a year for ten years, to be applied in prizes, or to a 
scholarship, or an exhibition to the University of Oxford. 

‘The college, which contains ample accommodation for 600 boys, 
with all the necessary provision for a full staff of p.asters and 
officers, is situated on s gentle slope at the foot of the Malvern 
Hills, a little to the south of the village, and commanding extensive 
views of the Worcestershire valley on the east and of the famous 
range of hills on the west. The style of the building is Gothic, of 
the Early Decorated period, The plan is in the form of the letter E, 
the eastern side being left i in order to secure ample light and 
ventilation to every part. he principal or western front is 210 ft. 
in length, while the noxthern and southern fronts are each 140 ft. 
The entrance-towez, which occupies the centre of the west front, is 
35 ft. by 25. f%., and is surmounted by four octagonal turrets, at the 
height of 400 ft. This entrance-tower js flanked by a low range of 
buildings on each side, connecting it with the wings, and occupied 
by waiting-rooms, secretary's and clerks’ offices, masters’ rooms, &c 
The board-room and library are immediately over the entrance- 
hall, and above these are the museum and the clock-chamber, The 
north and south wings ave devoted to class-rooms on the ground 
floor, all entered from spacious cloisters running round the interior 
of the building, At the four corners of this cloister stone stair- 
cases lead to the upper floor, on which is the principal school- 
room, 97 ft. by 35 ft., and 57 ft. in height, which is connected with 
the modelling and drawing-room (an apartment 35 it. square), so 
that they may form one large hall for exhibition meetings, ‘ 

The basement exiends about half way under the wings 
from which access is gained to the lewer terrace and play- 
ground, On this floor are lavatories, &c., and the apparatus 
for warming and ventilating the buildings, supplied by Messrs 
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Haden and Son, of Trowbridge. The contractors 
for the building were Messrs, Warburton 
Brothers, of Manchester; the cost being about 
£16,500, exclusive of furniture, roads, boundary- 
walls, «ec. 

In addition to the above, a residence has been 
erected for the head master, at a cost of £2500 ; 
a porter's lodge, £450; and shortly will be added 
racquet and fives courts and a gymnasium. 

The masters’ boarding-houses, capable of con- 
taining forty boys each, have been erected by an 
auxiliary company, called the ‘ Malvern College 
Building Company,” on land immediately adjoin- 
ing the playground. 

The Rev. Arthur Faber, M.A,, late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, bas been appointed Head 
Master by the Bishop of Worcester, to whom the 
first appointment was deputed. 


THE LATE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

NicHOLAS WISEMAN, the — distinguished 
Cardinal whose death we announced in our last 
week’s Number, was the son of the late Mr. 
James Wiseman, merchant, of Waterford and of 
Seville, in which latter city the late Cardinal was 
born on the 2nd of August, 1802, The family of 
Wiseman is one of considerable antiquity, and 
they appear to have had lands in the county of 
Essex since the reign of Edward 1V. Soon after 
the Reformation Sir John Wiseman, who had 
been one of the Auditors of the Exchequer under 
Henry VIIL, and was knighted for his bravery 
at the Battle of Spurs, acquired by purchase 
Much Canfield Park, in that county. His grand- 
son, William, who married into the noble family 
of Capel, afterwards Earls of Essex, was created 
a Baronet by King Charles I, in 1628, and a 
a brother of the second Baronet was Lord 

ishop of Dromore. ‘The title has continued in 
a direct line of succession down to the present 
time, and is now represented by Sir William 
Saltonstall Wiseman, eighth aronet, who 
is a Captain in the Royal Navy. From a 
younger branch of this family the late Car- 
dinal claimed descent. His  Eminence’s 
mother, whose maiden name was Strange, and 
whose family, in spite of large confiscations 
of their property under Oliver Cromwell, 
is still seated at Aylward’s Town Castle, in 
the county of Kilkenny, lived to see her son 
elevated to a Cardinal's hat, and died, full of 
years, in 1851. 

Though born upon Spanish soil, young Nicholas 
Wiseman, when he was little more than five years 
old, was sent to England, in January, 1808, 
and was placed, while still very young, in a 

- boarding school at Waterford. In March, 1810, 
he was transferred thence to the Roman Catholic 
College of St. Cuthbert, at Ushaw, near Durham, 
where he remained until 1818, In that year he 
obtained leave to quit Ushaw for Rome, where 
he arrived in December of that year, and became 
one of the first members of the English College, 
then recently founded in the Eternal City, In the 
next year he had the honour of preaching before 
the then Pope, Pius VIL, and, having pursued 
with diligence the usual course of philosophical 
and theological studies, he maintained a public 
disputation on theology, and was created a 
Doctor in Divinity July 7, 1824, shortly before 
the completion of bis twenty-second year, 

In the following spring he received holy orders, 
and in 1827 was nominated Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the Roman University, being at 
that time Vice-Rector of the English College, to 
the rectorship of which he was promoted in the 
year 1829, He had already distinguished him- 
self, not merely as a theologian, but also as a 
scholar, for, in 1827, he composed and printed a 
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learned work, entitled “ Hore Syriacw,” chiefly 
drawn from Oriental manuscripts in the library 
of the Vatican. , 

Dr. Wiseman came to England in 1835, and in 
the winter of that year delivered a series of lec. 
tures, He subsequently returned to Rome, andigs 
understood to have been instrumental in inducin 
Pope Gregory XVI. to increase the number of 
Vicars Apostolic in England. The number wag 
doubled, and Dr. Wiseman came back as Co. 
adjutor to Dr. Walsh, of the Midland district, 
He was also appointed President of §t, 
Mary's College, Oscott. In 1847 he again 
repaired to Rome on the affairs of the 
Catholics, and no doubt prepared the way 
for the subsequent change resolved on in 
1848, which was delayed by the troubles which 
ensued at Rome. The Cardinal's second visit to 
Rome led to further preferment. He was made 
Pro Vicar Apostolic of the London district, in 

lace of Dr. Griffiths, deceased. Subsequently 
e was appointed Coadjutor to Dr. Walsh, trans- 
lated to London cum jure et successione ; and in 
1849, on the death of Dr. Walsh, he became 
Vicar Apostolic of the London district. In 
August he went again to Rome, “not expecting,” 
as Sy ae “to return,” but “ sve arg to be 
commissioned to come back,” clothed in new 
dignity. Ina Consistory, held on the 30th of 
September, Nicholas Wiseman was elected to the 
dignity of Cardinal, by the title of St. Pudentiana, 
and was appointed Archbishop of Westminster, 

The sensation produced in England by this 
last appointment, constituting, with the division 
of England into bishoprics, the “Papal ag- 

ion,” will be well remembered, and we need 
not repeat the history of the agitation or the 
measures taken to resist the aggression. Since 
then the Cardinal has not come very pro- 
minently before the English public in his 
official capacity. In 1859 he made a kind 
of triumphal tour in Ireland, and he was re- 
ceived with marked respect in Dublin, Athlone, 
Ballinasloe, Dundalk, Carlow, Kilkenny, Water- 
ford, and the other towns whith he visited. In 
November he delivered a lecture on his “Im- 
pressions of a Tour in Ireland,” in Hanover-square 
Rooms. Asan author, a scholar, and a man 
of letters, Cardinal Wiseman held a very 
high rank. His lectures on scientific and 
artistic subjects were always well received by 
crowded audiences of Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics. Amongst his works are 
“ Essays on various Subjects” (3 vols., 1853) 
“ Fabiola” gets “The Perception of Natur 
Beauty by the Ancients” (1856), “The Influence 
of Words on Thought and Civilisation ” (1856), 
“The Hidden Gem” (a drama written for the 
jubilee at Ushaw, 1859), “ Points of Contact be- 
tacen Science and Art” (1863), “ Architecture 
in London” (1864). Cardinal Wiseman was a 
most accomplished scholar and an_ eloquent 
preacher. He was the seventh English Cardinal— 
if he can be called English, having been born in 
Spain, and passed the greater part of his life in 
Rome—since the Reformation. The other six 
were Pole, Allen, Howard, York (a son of the 
Pretender, who was never in England), Weld, 
and Acton. : : 

The remains of the late Cardinal Jay in state 
at his residence in York-place, Baker-street, for 
two days last week, and on Monday and Tuesday, 
when they were removed to St. Mary's Chapel, 
Moorfields, where, on Thursday morning, high 
mass was celebrated. The body was then con- 
veyed in procession to St. Mary's ger 
Kengal-green, where it was interred. The whole 
of the ceremonies attending the funeral of the 
Cardinal were of an extremely grand and solemn 
character. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 249. 
A DEAD HOUSE, 

“O ror a blast of that dread horn on Fontarabian echoes 
borne !”—or some other horn, or something else, to rouse the House 
of Commons from its lethargy to life and activity, or even to row 
and riot, though we may have to linger in the gallery into the 
small hours instead of wending our way home before the shops are 
shut, a3 we have hitherto done; for, unless something happen to 
stir up this lifeless Honse, to cause these dry bones to live, 
“Othello’s occupation will be gone ;” or, to speak without a figure, 
we shall have to drop our pen and close this long-continued ser'es 
of articles, for sheer want of something to write about. Ho! 
Leader of her Majesty's Opposition, why sit you there, so silent, 
dull, and glum, or wander about the division-lobby like a discon- 
solate ghost ? Hast thou no shaft of criticiem in thy quiver, duly 
polished and pointed, ready to shoot at thine enemies ? No thun- 
derbolt of censure? Has all been so well managed by her 
Majesty’s Ministers that in their coat it is impossible to find or pick 
ahole? And thon, ex-Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has 
there been no meddling and muddling by the noble Lord at 
the Foreign Office to expose, if not to correct? And where 
is Whiteside, the puissant orator? Surely, all cannot have gone on 
to satisfaction over the water during the vacation. Such a pheno- 
menon would seem to be impossible, And then, as to Admiralty 
matters, where is Elphinstone? and where is Hay? The gallant 
Sir James pledged himself to his constituents at Portsmouth 
that he wack not lose a day after Parliament met in bringing the 
Government to sharp judgment for laying up Captain Cowper Coles’ 
cupola-ship. But Parliament has sat ten days, and yet he is silent. 
Well, patience, readers, and fear not. The Session is young yet; 
indeed, in looking over the notice-paper, we already see materials for 
much talk, Every nigh 
tabled ; these bills, which so silently enter and get themselves read 
a first time, are all materials for debate ; and many of them, innocent 
as they look upon the notice-paper, will have to be stoutly con- 
tested; and we shall soon see the House itself again, and have 
battles to describe, and events to record, and speakere to sketch, as 
heretofore, 


RESURRECTION, 

So, here we are! The very thing we foretold has come before 
the ink is well dried upon our paper. We write these articles day 
by day—nulla dies sine linea—and we had written the above when, 
on going into the gallery, we found a fine muster of members 
assembled, and Sir Hugh Cairns tipon his legs, bringing the nose of 
the Irish Secretary to the grindstone for the conduct of the [rish 
Government in the matter of those discreditable riots at Belfast in 
autumn last ; and, lo! there sat the puissant Whiteside, armed to 
the teeth evidently, and eager for the fray. He was at 
Dublin busy in the courts there, but, hearing the sound of war, he 
had sped away on tke wings of steam for the field, and arrived 
that very day ; and there he sat, behind a formidable battery of blue- 
books and other papers, ready, as soon 
answered Cairns, to pour his fire upon Peel, according to order of 
battle duly settled and arranged in council of war. Reader ! do you 
feel any interest in these Irish religious squabbles ? Most likely not. 
You care not whether Protestant beats Catholicor Catholic beats Pro- 
testant, but would rather say with Mercutio, “A plague o’ both the 
houses,” Would that England were rid of you both if you cannot 
leave off quarreling, and 
weaving or other business 
you, What a satire 


in peace. And we agree with 
upon modern Christianity is this, we 


thonght, as we looked down from our perch in the gallery, and | 


listened, or tried to listen, to the debate! Two bodies of men, both 
called Christians, cannot meet in the streets without bloodthirst; 
thoughts, and longings to seize each other's throats or beat e: 
others brains out. Christians, indeed! These men are surely 
instigated by the devil, as our indictments say, and are as unlike 
_ Christians as dreadful war is unlike gentle, meek-eyed peace. Not 
caring, and — that you do not care, for these quarrels, we will 
say nothing about the debate, but speak only about the debaters, 


A GREAT LAWYER. 


Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns is a great legal swell—stands very 
high, if not at the head of the Chancery Bar. By birth he is an 
Insbman ; he was born in Ireland, and of Irish parents. But, surely, 
he must have Saxon blood in his veins, or he would not be so calm, 
not to say cold, and so able a reasoner. Moreover, he has not a 
twang of the Irish accent; does not, indeed, betray a single cha- 
racteristic of the Milesian, 


English education, for he was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he was first class in classics, and obtained other honours ; 
and, whilst epeaking of his honours, we may note that Oxford has 
thought him worthy of an LL.D. ; and Cambridge has followed the 
example of Oxford, and made him a D.C.L. In short, you 
see, Sir Hugh is not a rising, but a risen, man. If the 
Fates be propitious, he will possibly mount to the topmost 
rung of the ladder of a lawyer's ambition, and sit on the woolsack 
in the House of Peers as Lord Chancellor of England. Why not? 
He is clearly the most eminent debater of the lawyer kind that the 
Conservatives have in the House of Commons. Lord Chelmsford is 
seventy years old, Sir Fitzroy Kelly is sixty-eight, whereas Sir Hugh 
is only forty-five. ‘True, Sir Hugh had not good health awhile ago ; 
men whispered ominously that he had consumptive tendencies, He 
ia, however, now, to all appearance, rid of all unpleasant symptoms, 
and he takes care of his health. He hunts and shoots, Indeed, we 
have heard that there is no bolder rider after the hounds than Sir 
Hugh, and that he is as ambitious for the brush as he is for the 
Great Seal. But we have to speak of him specially here as a speaker 
in the House of Commons. Well, there as a debater he stands very 
high ; and in a close, hand-to-hand fight he is a formidable foe, But 
Sir Hugh is no orator. He is merely a dry, argumentative 
debater; a sharp, clear-headed, acute critic ; cold in tem ent 
and formal in manner. To use a military figure, as we con fre- 
quently to do in these articles, Sir Hugh is a capper and miner ; 
to carry an enemy’s position by dashing assault does not lie within 
the scope of his powers. Now and then there may be seen in his 
speeches small twinkle of wit and some faint indication of 
humour, Thus, when Sir Robert Peel murmured across the table 
the other night that there were not six magistrates sent to Belfast, 
as Sir Hugh had alleged, Sir Hugh quietly replied, relaxing into a 
faint smile, “Then there were seven.” “Not a very attractive 
8 , then, is Sir Hugh?” No, not very. e is one 
of those whom we are glad to see rise if we are obliged to 
be in attendance ; but, certes, we should never be tempted to put 
off an engagement nor leave our dinner to hear him. On Friday night 
week Sir Hugh spoke in his accustomed manner, neither better nor 
worse than he usually speaks, He had an indictment to bring 
against the Government in the matter of these : elfast riots, and he 
c) his case like—like—a lawyer, in short, retained for the duty ; 
giving you the impression that if he bad been retained on the other 
side, he would, mutatis mutandis, have spoken much the same. 
Yea; andzo he would. And it is the consciousness of this which 
destroys all interest in these forensic displays ; for, though delivered 
above the bar and not below it, they are still forensic displays. 
They are uninspired by conviction. On every side the speaker is 
limited by cold prudence, the boundaries of which he cannot pass, 
* We also believe, and therefore speak,” said a gifted and inspired 
man. And truly, reader, no man can be really a forcible orator ualess 
he fetches his inspirat'on from the deepest fountains of his sincere 
and earnest belied, He may be a clever rhetorician, but not an 
orator. 
THE (RISH SECRETARY, 

It was unforiunate, very unfortunate, for Sir Robert Peel on that 
Fridsy night that O’Hagen, the late Attorney-General, was not on 
the Treasury Bench ; for this question of the Belfast riots would 
naturally have brought him on to his lege, and Sir Robert would 
have been relieved irom the onerous and difficult duty of defendin 
the Government, Mr, O'Hagan is a very able man end bold 


t bills of more or less importance have been | 


as Peel should have | 


let honest men go about their linen- | 
| we rose, a3 we have, in like case, often done before, and wandered 


either in speech, temperament, personal | 
appearance, or mental development. Nor is this attributable to an | 


| 


| 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


excellent speaker, 
redoubtable Sir Hugh. Mr. O Hag’ 
over, a genuine Milesian ; speaks wi ] 
can simulate earnestness, if he has it not. He is 
who can, on all questions, make their h ; 
themselves, believe that they are in earnest, though in their hearts, 
below all this passion or seeming passion, they really 
care nothing about But on this question 


pool weg v] t, for this was 
Y rnes 
Mr. O'Hagan would have been rea Bee nett Hagan would 


a fight between Orangemen and Catholics ; Pieter’ 

have represented the Catholics against Sir Hugh and Mr. Whiteside, 
who are Orangemen to the backbone. It would have been, then, a 
real stand-up fight—a regular set-to between orange and green ; 
and we should have had some fun, if nothing else. But O'Hagan is 
gone ; translated from the low, vulgar scenes of forensic and Parlia- 
mentary debate up to the calm and transcendental region of the 
judicial bench ; and r Sir Robert was left alone to meet the 
hostile and trenchant logic of Sir Hugh and the furious attacks of 
Whiteside, whom he saw before him ready to charge as soon as 
opportunity should offer, This was not an enviable position. 
here were two to one, to 


ee po with. But the two have 
great natural powers and gifts, and are practised, trained debaters, 


besides scientific pugilists, as we may eay ; whilst the other has no 
science, and, in truth, no very great natural powers for a struggle 
like this. However, the Right Honourable Baronet did his best, 
and, as the saying is, the best can do no more. He fought bravely 
but wildly, and of course laid himself open to punishment ; but 
he took it good-humouredly, as he always does, and eventually not 
much harm was done. Sir Robert himself is, as we all know, a 
Protestant ; 2 Protestant with a tinge of Orange, we should say 5 
indeed, this is his sin in the eyes of the Irish Catholics ; but, 
strangely enough, on this occasion he had to fight against Orange- 
men, and had all the Catholics on his side. 


WHITESIDE ILLUSTRATED, 


The effect of Mr. Whiteside’s oration we will describe by an illus- 
trative story. Many years ago we were in attendance at a pro- 
vincial Court of Assize. The Judge was Mr. Justice Park, not 
Baron Park, now Lord Wensleydale, but him whom, to distinguish 
from Baron Park, lawyers used to call “Green Park.” This gentle- 
man was very eccentric, and used often to do and say very funny 
things. It was a hot day—distressingly hot. Everybody in the 
court was panting and perspiring, and the pomatum on the lawyers’ 
wigs was all in a fizzle. Now, it happened that an enormously fat 
man, with a large, round, red face, had got himself jammed into the 
Under-Sheriff’s box, right opposite the Judge; and there he sat, 
perspiring like a nigger, and ever and anon wiping his moon face and 
bald head with acapacious bandana, TheJudge, always irritable, was 
more than commonly irritable and fidgety that morning. He ordered 
the windows to be opened, and then he ordered them to be shut ; and 
when the chimes in a neighbouring church began to play their 
accustomed tune at mid-day he peremptorily commanded the Sheriff 
to get them stopped, threatening dire punishment to the sexton if 
the order were not obeyed. At last, he fixed his eyes upon the fat 
man, and then he exploded like a sheil, “Fat man !” he shouted, 
throwing down his pen and thrusting out his hands as if he would 
push the fat man away, “Fat man, get out of the court! get out of 
the court ! for it makes me hot to look at you.” ‘This is the story, 
and now for the application. When Mr, Whiteside is speaking, it 
makes us hot to look at and to listen to him; and so, when he rose 


a match for the 
an is a clever lawyer, and, more- 
th great eloquence and fire ; and 
one of those lawyers 
earers, and perhaps 


and he would have proved quite 


away, down into the regions below, to sip our tea and indulge, the 
while, in a ‘cool cigar.” 
TOOLS TO THE MEN THAT CAN USE THEM. 

The Irish debate on Friday was only a spasmodic spirt of life : on 
Monday the House in sunk into its former state of dulness, 
Mr. Augustus Smith, the Lord of the Scilly Isles, attempted a small 
reform—or, rather, a small beginning of a great reform. Mr. Charles 
Gilpin has resigned the office of Secretary to the Poor-Law Board. 
Mr. Smith moved that this Parliamentary secretaryship should be 
abolished, a in his speech the great principie that all 
secretaries, Lords of the Treasury, and the like of them, should be 
cleared out of the house. But Mr. Smith failed, as everybody 
expected. He had not attempted to master his subject. He knew 
nothing about the duties of the office which he condemned ; and he 
was easily discomfited—routed, indeed—by the able and accom- 
plished President of the Board, Mr, Villiers. All that the Lord of 
the Scilly Isles accomplished was another illustration of the old 
maxim that small men should not meddle with great matters. Some 
day, possibly, all Government subalterns will be swept out of the 
| but the time for this work has not come yet--nor the man 
to do it, 

A METROPOLITAN MEMBER, 

On Tuesday Mr. Doulton brought forward his motion for a Com- 
mittee to preserve the open spaces in and around the metropolis. 
The motion attracted a large number of members; and Mr. Doulton, 
as usual, made a very effective speech. It is the custom to sneer at 
the metropolitan members; but there are not twenty members in 
tue House who can speak more effectively than Mr, Doulton, He 
always understands, and can make the House understand, what he is 
talking about, and in a few words, Let the revilers of Mr. Doulton 
take note of this. “But he makes Pow !” True; and the late Sir 
Robert Peel's father spun cotton. . Alderman Rose rushed down 
to the house in hot haste to speak upon this motion ; and, ious 
powers ! what a speech he made. But in charity we will drop the 
curtain, first noting that the Alderman is not a metropolitan mem- 
ber, or the revilers might revile. Him Southampton delighteth to 
honour, Whilst the Aiderman was pees forth his Brummagem 
philippic against Lord Spencer, his Lordship sat calmly under the 
gallery and lo 

ATROPHY, 

After this business was over the House almost fainted away ; and 
when Mr. Baines introduced his Reform Bill there were in the lobby 
two policemen, two doorkeepers, one messenger, and not a soul 
besides ; and in the House about fifty members. On the Treasury 
bench there was one man—to wit, Mr. Brand, who was waiting to 
move that the House do adjourn. On the front Opposition seat Mr. 
Adderley was alone in his glory, and he was packing up his papers to 
be off. Palmerston was “ awa’ to the weddin’” feast, given on 
occasion of the marriage of Lord Sudley to the Hon, Miss Jocelyn, 
whither, perhaps, most of the other members of the Cabinet were 
gone. Into such a state of atrophy has the Reform question sunk ! 


THE DUKE OF BST, ALBANS, it is said, was recently captured by some 
brigands when travelling through Italy, and, after detaining his Genes some 
days, they allowed him to go at large on receiving £150 as ransom money, 
after receiving which they had the nerve to request the Duke to intercede 
on their behalf with the King of Italy for afree pardon, and, authorising 
his ayn Ae their “captain,” they promised not to pursue their present 


DECORATIONS FOR SOUTH KENSINGTON MusEUM.—The Lord 
Committee of Council on Education have recently issued a cainete on el 
their desire to obtain a design for the decoration of one of the large lunettes 
at the north end of the south court, The lunette is a semicircle of 
eighteen feet radius, a strip of one foot six inches high being cut off the 
bottom by the skirting. The subject is to be an illustration (life-size) of 
workmanship in any decorative art or manufacture. Three artists will be 
invited to make a suitable design, for which the department will pay £50 for 
each. In addition to the artists to be named, artists of any country not 
specially invited can compete if they think fit to do so, And two sums of 
£50 and £25 will be paid respectively to the two artists not named by the 
department whose designs are chosen. The design ultimately adopted by the 
department will be enlarged by students for execution in mosaic, life-size 
and the artist whose design is chosen for execution will be required to super- 
intend the enlargement. of the work and approve it, for which he will receive 
afurther payment of £50. All the designs will be publicly exbibited. 
a to be made to a prescribed scale—namely, within a lanette formed 
by the eegment of a circle of one foot radius, cut off by a chord paraliel to 
the diameter one inch above the diameter, Thus the segment will be of 


neerly two fect base, eleven inches high. The desi 
acl Bev, on oF before the 1éth of Sone, 1666, addiseset to the wanra 
| the ¢ and Art Department, South Kencington, 2, 
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Fmperial parliament. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. ieee 

carl Granville laid upon the table two minutes © the Committee of 
Foro on Education, the first of which provided that, with respect to smal} 
schools, not more than six might unite, and by that means obtain the 
advantage of inspection and certificated masters. The object of the second 
was to render the examinations in the evening schools more efficient and 
satisfactory. — 
: HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Lord C. Paget brought up the Navy Estimates, and the Marquis of 
Hartington the Army Estimates. 

THE BELFAST RIOTS. 

Sir H. CAIRNS, in moving for papers and calling attention to the circum- 
stances connected with the commission of inquiry into the recent disturb. 
ances at Belfast and to the administration of the law against party 
processions in Ireland, complained that at the time of these riots the Irish 
Executive was represented solely by Sir G. Brown, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and that the issue of a commission of inquiry had anew created ill-will in 
the town of Belfast and prejudiced the case against the prisoners who had 
subsequently to be tried. He also took exception to the personnel of the 
commission, and contended that the inquiry had been conducted by the 
commissioners,end the law administered by the authorities in Dublin Castle, 
in a partial and unfair spirit, The Orangemen of the north had been 
debarred from walking in procession and displaying party flags and emblems, 
while the Catholics in the south had been allowed to carry out the proces- 
sion in honour of O'Connell without molestation. This the Protestants felt 
to be a grievance, and hence the recommencement of the disturbances in 
Belfast. He hoped the Government would be enabled to give the House an 
explanation calculated to assure the public mind, 

Sir R. PEEL maintained that the conduct of the Government in the ad- 
ministration of the law relating to party processions in Ireland had been 
strictly constitutional and thoroughly impartial, and this he asserted on the 
authority of the opinion of the Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. Lawson), 
It was not with the Government i hoody peat for ion had eoonreed at 

t ly rested, The hon. and Jearned gentleman knew as well as he 
apy rates of the place entirely failed in their duty, and 


did that the local magisti 
Lord Lieutenant of the county in the town of Belfast itself had had th 
ber ¢, : remained and the local magistrates 


boldness to assert that, if the mayor had 

had done their duty, the disturbances would have been suppressed in the 

course of a few days. The folly of the theologians, in fostering religious 

animosities, was the real source of the repeated disturbances which had 
Bel . 


the North of Ireland was the special seat 
of that province lived and prospered in 
peace and harmony. He insisted that, in every respect, the O’Connell pro- 
cession was a party demonstration. The Government, by conniving at that 
breach of the law, had led to the disturbance at 
The debate was continued by Mr. M*Mahon, 
Mr. Maguire, and other members ; after which, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THR DEFENCES OF CANADA. 

Lord LYVEDEN directed attention to the report of Colonel Jervois on the 
defences of Canada, which, he said, proved unmistakably the utterly defence- 
less condition of the Canadian frontier. He contended that we ought not to 
rely upon the conciliatory intentions of the American people, as it was well 
understood when, a few weeks ago, there was a prospect of peace being con- 
cluded between the Northern and Southern States, that peace and union 
meant war with England. He wished to know what measures the Govern- 
ment intended to adopt. 

Earl DE GREY and RIPON regretted that any doubt should have been ex- 
pressed with regard to the disposition of the United States Government 
towards this country. It was the intention of Ministers to ask Parliament 
and the Canadian Assembly to take their share respectively in providing for 
the efficient defence of the colony, and the Estimates for the present year 
would include a sum of £50,000 for the fortifications of Quebec. Govern- 
ment glso proposed that Canada should undertake the fortification o 
Montreal and the important territory westward. In addition, 81,000 men 
wonld be balloted into the militia of the colony, and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would afford every encouragement for the establishment of schools for 
the training of officers. 

The Earl of DERBY considered the avowal of Government with respect to 
the defenceless state of one of our most important colonial possessions was 
very humiliating at a moment when the question of peace or war depended, 
not upon the calm consideration of friendly Governments, but the excited 
passions of popular assemblies and a nation which undoubtedly did entertain 
extremely hostile feelings towards this country. The noble Earl also con- 
demned the delay in providing for the defence of Canada, and expressed a 
hope that a more definite statement would be made as to what was intended 
to be done in the way of naval preparation on the lakes. 

After some observations from Earl Granville, the Earl of Malmesbury, the 
Earl of Ellenborough, and Earl Russell, the subject dropped. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. Hibbert obtained leave to bring in a bill to permit capital punish- 
ments to be carried out, under certain regulations, within the interior of 
prisons, Sir G. Grey observing that this question was now under the con- 
sideration of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishments, and that it was 
desirable to have their opinion before the measure proceeded further. 

THE POOR LAWS. 

A motion by Mr. A. Smith, that the office of the one secretary rendered 
capable of sitting or voting as member of the Commons House of Parliament, 
by the 9th clause of the Poor Law Act, lately vacated by Mr. Gilpin, ought to be 
abolished, gave rise to some discussion as to the necessity ot that office; and, 
on a division, the motion was negatived by 193 to 17, 

Mr. C. VILLIERS moved for leave to bring in a bill to provide for the 
better distribution of the charge for the relief of the poor in unions. The 
bill provided that the union fund should hereafter have the maintenance of 
all the poor within the union, so that the charge should be commensurate 
with the administration. It would also repeal the clause in the Act of Pur- 
liament that provided for the retention of the parochial system, transfer the 
power of removal from overseers to guardians, and abolish removability from 

to parish in the same union. 

Mr. HENLEY did not object to the introduction of the bill, but he hoped 
sufficient time would be given for members to consult their constituents 
before it went to a second reading. 

After some remarks from Mr. Locke, who thought that the case of the 
metropolis would not be met by the bill, and that special legislation would be 
necessary, leave was given to bring in the bill. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 121, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The LonD CHANCELLOR laid upon the table a bill conferring on the 
County Courts a limited jurisdiction in equity. He proposed to recommend 
the County Court Judges to make their orders for instalments payable weekly 
instead of monthly. He also stated that he intended to bring in a general 
measure which, among other provisions, would shorten the during 
which debts should be recovered, and prohibit the recovery any debt on 
account of a score for intoxicating liquors supplied for consumption on the 


premises. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
INCLOSURE OF OPEN SPACES NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. DoULTON moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the best 
means of preserving for the public use the forests, commons, and open 
spaces in and around the metropolis. 

Mr. COWPER approved of the appointment of a Committee, but hinted 

they would waste their time if they dealt with the questions te be 
referred to them in the expectation that the national funds would be avail- 
able. On the contrary, the real object was to ascertain how best the funds 
of the metropolis itself could be applied to the preservation of the belt of 
common surrounding it, 

The motion was agreed to, 


z RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. O'REILLY called attention to the present mode of recruiting for the 
Army, and moved the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the subject. The hon, member contended that the existing system was, in 
practice, but another form of impressment, and necessarily led to whole- 
sale desertions. As a remedy he recommended straightforward enlistments 
from the militia into the Line, local recruiting in the districts in which the 
regiments were known, and the extension of the period of service from ten 
to twelve years. 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON said the suggestions of the mover were cer- 
tainly entitled to weight, and some of them were already under the con- 
sideration of the War Office; bt, although there were meny evils incidental 
to the present system, he could not agree to the motion, as a Royal Commis- 
sion had but lately reported on the subject. 

After some discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 

BRITISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 

Mr. ADDERLEY moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the present 
one * the British establishment« on the west coast of Africa. 

r, CARDWELL assented to the motion, and hoped the ingu be 
& full, free, open, and eearching one, ; . aan Beier: 
THE FRANCHISE. 

Mr. BalNEs obtained to lesve to bring in a bill to extend ve 

ranchise in the boroughs of Engiand and Wales to eocuyaars ot Pr phmend 


Lord 0, HAMILTON denied that 
of religious discord, The people 


fast. 
Mr, Whiteside, Sir G. Grey, 
the motion was withdrawn. 


FEB. 25, 1865 
a 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Scourfield moved the second reading of the Private Bill Costs Bill, 
the object of which was to prevent unnecessary and vexatious litigation in 
connection with railway bills, by giving Select Committees power to order 
costs in cases where the opposition was frivolous or unwarranted. The 
motion gave rise to a long discussion, but ultimately the bill was read a 

nd time and ordered to be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Denman moved the second reading of the Felony and Misdemeanour 
Evidence and Practice Bill, the objects of which were to assimilate the 

ractice in cases of felony and misdemeanour to that which prevails in civil 
Fuses, by allowing counsel for the prosecution to sum up his case where no 
witnesses were A 
whose witnesses had been called for the prisoner, to sum up the evidence at 
the end of the case. The bill further provided that, when a witness on either 


pag svarties to show that he had given such evidence. Sir G. Grey assenting 


to the bill on the part of the Government, the motion for the second reading 


Leave was given to Mr. E. Craufurd to bring in a bill to allow affirmations 
or declarations to be made instead of oaths in ali civil and criminal proceed- 
ing? in Scotland. _ 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 

CROWN COLONIES IN BRITISH AMERICA.—In answer to Lord Wharncliffe, 
Farl GRANVILLE said that various proposals had been made by the 
Hudeon’s Bay Company for the settlement of the Red River territory, and 
counter-pro| had been made by her Majesty’s Government, but no 
definite arrangement had been concluded. Recently a further proposal had 
been made by the above-named company, which had been sent by her 
Majesty's Government to the Canadian Government, with a request that 
they would take immediate steps for defining the boundary between the 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company and their own. In the present state 
of negotiations for the confederation of the British American provinces, it 
would be injudicious to allude to anything with regard to the Red River 
settlement being formed into an independent colony. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS IN INDIA, 

Mr. AYRTON moved for a return of the expenditure in England and in 
India on account of the electric telegraphs in India, showing the amount 
expended yearly on account of permanent works and ennual maintenance 
and expenses ; ‘and an account of the annual receipts from the telegraphs, 
number of miles of telegraph and of stations open in each year (in 
of Parliamentary paper No. 287, of Session 1863). 


THE OFFICERS OF THE GREENWICH UNION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE asked the President of the Poor-Law Board whether his atten- 
tion had been drawn to the acts of illegality brought home to the paid officers 
of the Greenwich Union in connection with the cases of Mery Moriarty, Julia 
Hannon, and others ; and, if so, whether any and what official cognisance 
has been taken by the Poor-Law Board of the conduct of the officers con- 
eerned; and whether the circumstances connected with these and similar 

of removal to Ireland do not call for amendment of the law ; and, if so, 
whether the Government were prepared to propose such amendment with- 
eee ERS said that in 1860 the law on this subject had been amended, 
and, instead of Irish paupers being merely deposited on the coast of Ireland, 
they were conveyed to their native parishes. The cases alluded to arose 
from a departure from that amendment, and had formed the subject of an 


inquiry. 


r. LOCKE e 
Peet to the treatment of persons confined in e 
true that all persons apprehended in the eity of London on suspicion of any 
offence are (regardless of their antecedents) lodged in Newgate gaol and 
treated as criminals ; and whether persons charged with less serious offences 
are treated the same as persons charged with murder. 

Sir G. GREY said that persons in the position in question were not treated 
as criminals, although the regulations of the prison required that they 
should clean out their cells. Their friends were allowed to see them, under 
certain conditions, and their legal advisers had free admission to them. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Black, the LORD ADVOCATE said that the sections of the 
in bie Byles were not repealed, but their stringency had been relaxed. 
With regard to the second part of the qnestion, he bad to inform the hon, 
member that it was not his intention to bring inany bill to place the medical 
practitioners in Scotland on a footing of equality with the medical practitioners 
in England and Ireland. 


and of the 
continuation 


PRISONERS IN NEWGATE. 
asked the Home Secretary whether his attention had been 


BANKS OF ISSUE ae this bm 
order of the day for the second reading o s bill, 

oS Secuamas moved an amendment to the effect that it is expedient to 
inquire into the working of the Acts regulating banks of issue, and in the 
mean time that the second reading of this bill be postponed. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER remarked that the point at issne 
was not one of free trade as connected with this branch of commercial 
operations. Banking was one thing; the isane of promissory notes by a 
finance banking company another. On the whole, he deprecated any dis- 


cussion as to the larger portion of the general principle, especially at this | 


period of the existence of the present Parliament. Ultimately the amend- 
ment was withdrawn, and the bill was read a second time. 

The Lord Advocate obtained leave to introduce a bill to alter and amend 
the eystem of the registration of writs relative to land in Scotland. The 
Courts of Justice Building Bill was passed throvgh Committee ; and the 
Courts of Justice Concentration (Site) Bill was read a second time. 
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‘BELFAST RIOTS. 

AN Irish debate is not usually very edifying, although it 
may be amusing, from the chance of a “row” in the course 
of it, And yet the House of Commons has consumed 
nearly a whole evening in an Irish debate, during which 
there was much said to interest the general public, but— 
no “row,” This is a remarkable phenomenon, and well 
worthy of being chronicled. Not that indications of pugnacity 
were lacking, but these manifestations were confined to those 
who are generally regarded as the least Irish of the Irish. 
The occasion was this: As every one knows, the town of 
Belfast was the scene, in August last, of most dis- 
graceful riots, in the course of which many lives 
were lost snd a vast deal of property was destroyed. 
The Government appointed a Commission to inquire into 
the circumstances under which these disturbances took place 
and into the condition of the police force of the town, The 
report of that Commission was to be laid on the table of the 
House in the course of a few days; but the hot Hibernian 
blood could not wait till full materials for debate were ready, 
and so Sir Hugh Cairns brought forward a motion condemning 
the conduct of the Government in issuing the Commission, as 
well as ite constitution and manner of conducting the ingtizy. 
Ta the course of his speech he asserted that the laws were 


called for the prisoner, and enabling counsel for the defence, | 


Newgate ; whether it was | 
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administered in a most partial and unfair way in Ireland ; that 
the Catholics were favoured, and the Protestants subjected to 
| all manner of grievances—the one party being allowed to break 
| the law with impunity, while the ledst impropriety on the part 
' of the other was rigorously punished, As special instances, 


he adduced the M'Manus funeral procession, and the | 


| demonstration in Dublin on the occasion of laying the founda- 
| tion-stone of the O'Connell monument, Both these demon- 
| strations, he maintained, were violations of the Act for re- 
| 
obnoxious to the Protestants of the country that it led directly 
to the riots in Belfast a few days afterwards. Now, we will 
not discuss nice legal points as to what is a party procession, 


or what coloured flags constitute party emblems; but we 


are at a loss to understand how a procession in Dublin could 
offend the feelings of the people of Belfast, many miles off, 
The O'Connell procession offended nobody in Dublin, there 
was no breach of the peace there, and the whole affair passed 
off in the most orderly manner possible, But, according to Sir 
Hugh Cairns and his supporters, this peaceful procession in 
Dublin was so obnoxious to the Orangemen of Belfast that 
they were justified in originating the anti-Catholic riots which 
followed, The northern Orangemen seem to have felt some- 
what like Capulet, when he exclaimed— 


Bring me my long sword, ho! Old Montague has come, 
And flourishes his blade in spite of me. 


But, as nearly the whole length of the island intervened 
between the offenders and the offended, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the blade of old Montague (the Dublin Catholics) 
could have flashed so offensively in the eyes of Capulet (the 
Belfast Orangemen), One might be apt to suggest that “a 
crutch! a crutch!” would have been more appropriate 
to the occasion than the “long sword” called for, 
save that even a crutch may be a dangerous weapon in 
fanatical Irish hands. 

But what good purpose did Sir Hugh Cairns and his friends 
propose to serve by this motion? Weare willing to allow that 
the debate, except in one or two respects, was moderately in- 
troduced, and calmly and ably sustained ; but, except to serve 
party purposes by fastening blame on the Irish Government 
(which, by-the-by, was represented by Sir Robert Peel alone 
on the occasion), or to forestall the condemnation of the 
authorities and fanatics of Belfast which the Commissioners’ 
report was expected to centain, we are puzzled to see what 
object was aimed at. In either case, the course taken was un- 
worthy of men pretending to the character of patriots or states- 
men, The Protestants of the north of Ireland, or a portion of 
them, may think that they are unfairly dealt with by the pre- 
sent Government, and that they have as good a right to get up 
Orange demonstrations as others have to parade in honour of 
O'Connell; but it should not be forgotten that the movement 
to do honour to the Great Liberator was a national one, whereas 
Orange processions are in themselves essentially sectarian and 
offensive. Had it been a question between Ribbon and 
; Orange demonstrations, we could have understood the feel- 
ing; but the parallel does not hold in the case in question, 
| No Irishman with a spark of liberality or national pride in his 
heart would refuse to honour the memory of the man who did 
more for his country than any other dozen sons she has ever 
| produced ; and we cannot help thinking that such men as Sir 
Hugh Cairns and Mr, Whiteside are gravely to blame for 
fanning the flame of party animosity in Ireland, which 
burns brightly enough without such encouragement as their 
| countenance affords, The population of Belfast is of a mixed 
| kind, and embraces large numbers of ignorant and excitable 
men of all persuasions ; sectarian rioting has become chronic 
| in the place; the Protestants have long been accustomed to 
entire sway there, and it is likely enough that they can ill 
stomach being placed upon an equality with their Catholic 
fellow-citizens, whom they can barely tolerate among them, 
But they must learn to do so; and it certainly ill becomes 
men who ought to be free from such feelings to encourage 
hatred and bitterness about matters which ought to be bonds 
of peace and heralds of good-will on earth, 

“The folly of the theologians!” There is the source of 
all the mischief. The present Chief Secretary for Ireland is 
not specially distinguished for gravity and discretion ; but 
he has a rough-and-ready trick of telling plain, though 
maybe unpalatable, truths; and in quoting the declara- 
tion of Grattan, that “the folly of the theologians” 
thwarted all efforts for the improvement of Ireland, 
he pointed out the real cause of nearly all the evils which 
afflict that unhappy country, and certainly the source of the 
periodical riots in Belfast. Would the theologians on both 
sides, and especially—in Belfast, at least—the Protestant 
theologians, cease to make religion a bone of contention, 
instead of a-message of peace, and, acting on the advice of 
good Bishop Berkeley, suspend their animosities, forget 
religious feuds, and consider each other in the amiable light 
of countrymen and neighbours, Belfast might wipe out the 
stain that now disgraces her, and be in reality what Lord 
Claud Hamilton, with doubtful accuracy, says she is now—a 

community in which industry, prosperity, and harmony 

| prevail, But, so loug as theologians indulge in the folly of 
| embittering men’s minds by their vain disputations and 
rivalries, there will be periodical outbreaks of popular 
feeling, and disturbances which can only be repressed or 
suppressed by the strong arm of law and force. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE RalLway which is to surround Paris will re- 
quire seven bridges, which are now commenced, together with nine loco- 
motives for the Western Railway Company. Another establishment in Paris 
is constructing three steam-engines, to replace three which were lost on 
their passage % Egypt during a storm. An order has been received in Faris 
from Austria for a bet of mechinery fore puger refinery, with 8 eteam-engine 
of 95-horse power, 


es . 7 . | 
side gave false testimony, or evidence contrary to that which he had given | straining party processions ; and the latter especially was so 


parties who had examined him previously, it should be competent to | 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES will, by command of the Queen, hold levé +3 at 
St. James's Palace, on behalf of her Majesty, on Wednesday, the 8th 
March next ; and on Wednesday, the 22nd of March next, at two o'clock. 

FIELD MARSHAL ViscounT LORD COMBERMERE, G.C.B., died on Tues- 
day, at Clifton, in his 96th year. 

THE Late DvUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND possessed one seventh of the 
county of Northumberland—viz., 168,000 acres. 

AT TRINIDAD the coolies have become very insubordinate, and demanded 
higher wages, 

MOUNT ETNA and Mount Vesuvius have been unusually vigorous in their 
eruptions of late. 

A Baby recently born in Boston, Massachusetts, has been christened 
“ Constitutional Amendment.” 

A STRONG SAre on the premises of Mr. D xon, Birmingham, was recently 
forced by burglars, who obtained 34d. for Li ir trouble. 

THE WIRTEMBERG CHAMBER OF 1)).i'UTIES has just pronounced in 
favour of the abolition of the punishment of death, by a majority of fifty-six 
to twenty-seven, 

M. BERRYER, the great Frencl: Advocate, has accepted an invitation to 
the next annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, which is to take place 
about a month hence. 

LORD ENFIELD, M.P. for Middlesex, and eldest son of Lord Strafford, has 
consented to accept the office of Secretary of the Poor-Law Board, just 


| vacated by the resignation of Mr. Gilpin, MP. for Northampton. 


LORD HARRIS, on Wednesday, laid the foundation-stone of a new bridge 
across the Thames at Battersea. ‘Lhe bridge is intended to be used by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, the present bridge 
being found insufficient for their traffic. 

MR. W. 8. LINDSAY, M.P., is again exceedingly ill, and there can be very 
little doubt that he will not be able to contest the borough of Sunderland et 
the general election. 

LORD WILLOUGHBY D'ERESBY died on Wednesday night, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Lady Willoughby, to whom he was most tenderly attached, 
had only predeceased him by a few weeks. 

MR, CHORLEY, a magistrate of Leeds, has had his house mobbed and been 
booted in the streets for having prosecuted his cook for stealing two pounds 
of dripping, which she regarded as her ‘‘ perquisite.” The disturbance was 
80 great that the military had to be sent for. 

NINE FISHERMEN WERE DROWNED OFF HARTLEPOOL during the gale 
on Monday. A mob of disreputable persons, numbering nearly 200, pillaged 
the effects of the poor fellows as they were washed ashore in a most disgrace 
ful manner. 

A YounG LApY recently called at the Treasury Department, Washington, 
and waited for one of the clerks ; when he appeared she reproached him for 
having jilted her, and shot him dead, 

THE OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT is said to have sent a note to the protecting 
Powers of Syria proposing a general amnesty in favour of those implicated 
in the Syrian insurrection of 1860. 

A HEAVY GALE commenced to blow over London on Saturday evening 
and raged with more or less fury during the whole of Sunday. Several 
accidents are reported. 

THE PRUSSIAN POLICE are to be taught shorthand, and take down tho 
— : ings of public meetings, as a check upon the expression of political 
opinions, 

THE DEAN AND CANONS OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, have aug- 
mented the stipend of the Greek chair in that University from £40 to £500 
per annum, 

A WORKMEN'S ART-EXHIBITION was opened in Manchester on Monday. 
Although on a small scale, the exhibition possesses considerable excellence, 

TH FALLS OF SNOW have been very heavy in Scotland, and several lines 
of railway and leading highways have been blocked up. Some lives have 
also been lost. 

A SILKWORM which feeds upon oak-leaves has been discovered in China- 
The silk is @ little coarse, but the Chinese mix it with cotton, and so make 
silk of a rough texture, which is used to a very large extent. 

THE EXECUTION OF PELIZZIONI, now under sentence of death in the 
gaol ot Newgate tor the murder of Michael Harrington in a public-house 
atk on Saffron-hill, has been respited by Sir G. Grey until the 22nd of 
March, 

LIEUTENANT CAMPBELL, one of the claimants of the earldom and entailed 
estates of Breadalbane, is making a new effort co get the Court of Session to 
appoint a judicial manager of the estates pending the litigation. 

A Fire of more than ordinary magnitude broke out at Rotherhithe on 
Tuesday. It is believed co have originated in the premises of a firm of barge- 
builders, whence it extended to a large granary containing 2000 quarters of 
grain, besides doing other mischief, 

A NEW INVENTION in France is said to be a pair of musical boots, which 
have been exhibited to the Emperor. At every step the pressure of the boot 
produces melody—ic may be a waltz, a mazurka, or an operatic air. This 
arrangement would be extremely convenient for a dancing-master. 

A Nororious BRIGAND CHIEF, named Tamburini, has been arrested at 
Rome, To his account there are laid 223 cases of grassazione (attacks with 
arms), in which twenty-three persons were killed. Six thousand sheep are 
said to have been slaughtered by him, 

SAMUEL KNIVERTON AND ANN SCRIMSHIRE, both of whom are deaf 
and dumb, were married at the parish cuurch of St, Anne, Limehouse, on 
Saturday last. An interpreter attended, and the responses were made through 
the finger alphabet. A great number were present to witness the ceremony, 
which excited great interest by its novelty, 

ANDREW M'‘ERLONE, a lawyer's clerk, has been committed for trial at 
Beliast, charged with having, in a fit of drunkenness, cursed the Queen, said 


he would command 30,000 men who were opposed to the Protestant Govern- 
ment, and that he would like to be the executioner of the Prince of Wales, 
A MEETING OF DELEGATES from Switzerland, Bavaria, Baden, and 


Wirtemberg, to negotiate a treaty of commerce between the first-nan.ed 
country and Germany, has been appointed for March 1, at Stutgardt. 

TUE SCAFFOLDING before the north front of the Cathedral of Netre 
Dame, in Paris, has been removed, and the fagade, with the magnificent 
Gothic window, 40 ft. in diameter, can now be seen to great perfection, all 
the rich sculptures having been admirably restored, 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT issued decrees on Tuesday appointing the 
commissioners for the Universal Exhibition of 1867, and for the Universal 
Exhibition of Fine Arts, to take place in Paris at the same time. Among 
those appointed members of the commission are Earl Granville, Earl Cowley, 
and Mr. Cobden, 


EXPERIMENTS are being made in Aldershott camp with the South 
American “ jerked beef" with a view to its introduction in the Army if 1ound 
desirable. The beef at present does not find favour with the men, who 
consider it deficient in nutritive properties, and find fanls with its flavour, 

A FIRE was discovered in the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, on Tuesday 
morning, which was fortunately extinguished before it had extended beyond 
the room where it originated, although a number of important public docn- 
ments have been destroyed. It is alleged that the fire was the work of an 
incendiary, the miscreant having broken a window and thrown some com- 
bustible matter into the room. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the delegates from the various Chambers 
of Commerce who are united together in an association has been held in 
London this week. The reform needed in the law of bankruptcy was the 
first subject under discussion. Resolutions in favour of a system similar to 
that of Scotland were carried. Several other matters were discussed, 


THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, finding that the custom of giving servants 
percentages on the amount of tradesmen’s bills, or other equivalent perqui- 
sites, very generally prevails in his establishment, has written a forcible 
letter to a West-end firm on this subject. He has resolved to dismiss from 
his service any servant who may in future be detected receiving percentages 
or an equivalent. Nor will he afterwards obtain goods from twe tradeswan 
who gives them, 


AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN remarked the other day to a Speyside shop- 
keeper that it must have been very awkward for the people ot the north to 
be cut off for nearly a week by the snowstorm from all communication with 
London and other large towns. “ Vera true,” was the reply ; “ but ye seem 
to forget that it was just as awkward for London an’ the lairge touns as it 
was for us.” 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE.—The decoration 
of the interior of the Wolsey Chapel, as a memorial to the late Prince 
Consort, with mosaic-work, by Dr. Salviati, of Venice, is making great pro. 
gress. The side panels (six to each) of six of the windows on the north and 
south side of the chapel have been filled in with the imperishable glass 
mosaics, arranged in elegant patterns from the cartoons furnished by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, and produce an exceedingly rich effect. The centre of 
each panel is occupied by the initial letter A., surmounted by a crown, bot 
in gold colour, while above and beneath are white ribbons bearing the motto 
“ ‘Treu und Fest,” in black German text, the ground-colour of the design 
being a dark crimson. The carved stonework facing of the interior west 
wall is now being prepared for the grand and beautiful work with which it 
will be covered. ere are no less than twenty-eight large panels upon this 
wall, which it is understood will be filled with mosaic pictures of the Sovereigns 
ot England. The side windows will be filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, while the portion of the wall beneath the windows will be 
decorated by Baron Triqueti in marble inlay-work. Although only 2 smal: 
building, the decorations will probsbly cost some £20,600 before they ara 
fAnieked, and she works will take along time to execute. My. Scott is che 
architect ; the coer of the decorations being defrayed by the Royal children, 
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THE THAMES E 


MBANKMENT. | 


WE this week publish an Engraving showing the progress of the | 
Thames Embankment between Waterloo and Westminster Bridges— | settled 


the spectator being supposed to be looking towards the new West- 


minster Palace, : : 
The works next to Wes'minster Bridge are those which attract 


the greatest amount of public attention, jor there everything can be | 


watched, from the pumping-ovt of water to the puddling-in of 
clay between the timbers of the cofferdam ; and here, also, ean be 
seen the whole plan of struis and crc s8-timbera which enables the 
iron caissons to keep out the whole flood of the Thames for a depth 
of 40 ft. above them, and resist a pres-ure of no less than 120 tons 
on each caisson. From no point of the river can the whole syatem 
on which the embankment is to be built be better seen than here, 
for here are both the iron and timber embankments bebind whick 
the massive granite face of the real embankment is to rise. The 
method of building this iron cofferdom, though very simple, is 
from its very simplicity of great interest. The caissons are 
elliptical tubes of wrought-iron rings or belts, each ring or 
belt being 12 ft. long by 7 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, with a flange or 
edge that admits of the rings being bolted one to another. Three 
or four of these rings are bolted together and sunk between guiding 
piles to their proper position in the bed of the river, then others are 
Rimilarly added on till the height of the whole is sufficient to raise 
them above high-water mark, and the weight is sufficient to sink 
the hollow tube of iron which they form through the soft mud on 
which they rest and keep them water-tight from below. When this 
result has been attained, the water is pumped out, and the tube 
gradually weighted with iron to force it lower till it has reached a 
fair depth, and has a firm hold in the ground, when the agency of 
the pneumatic machinery is called into play. After the workmen 
have descended and dug ont the gravel and shingle to a depth of 
some two or three feet below the lowest internal edges of the tube, 
a weight of sixty tons of iron is placed upon it from the inside, 
with an air-tight iron cover, which closes in the top. Through an 
aperture in the top of this cover the air is forced in by steam power 
till it has reached a pressure of 81b. to the inch—a pressure which 
dilates the tube more than half aninchin all directions—when theair is 
suddenly released, and the cylinder as suddei-ly contracts and sinks 
through the earth which it has itself enlarged to a depth of two or 
three feet lower. This process has to be repeated over and over 
again, till all the superincumbent mud, and silt, and gravel has been 
penetrated, and that mysterious geological compound known by 
the name of London clay has been reacved, when no effort of 
modern enginering can contrive to get anything much further. 
The presence of this London clay on the banks of the Thames varies 
in an almost unaccountable degree. In some cases it crops up close 
under the mud; in others it can only be found after a laborious 
penetration of 40 ft, below it. Thus one caisson may only penetrate 
10 ft. or 12 ft. below the surface and its next neighbour may have 
to go to a depth of 40 ft. or 45ft. Once, however, that it is 
reached, the sinking of the caissons stops ; they are merely filled up 
to the level of low-water mark with solid concrete. Behind them 
it is intended that the foundations are to be built. The lower parts 
of these iron banks are never to be removed. The upper parts, 
which now shut out the Thames at Westminster, will, of course, be 
taken away as the wall of the real embankment is built behind 
them. 

To take this part as exemplifying the process of construction, we 
have here a length of 240 ft. of iron caissons towards the river, shut 
in by a cross dam near Montwgue House, which reaches back from 
the caissons to the shore, so as to inclose a water-tight space of 
nearly an acre and a quarter. This space, though enough to make 
a fair ornamental lake, the screw-pumj)s of Messrs. Woodwards and 
Murray soon cleared of water; and, as the supporting mass of this 
water inside diminished and the weight of that shut out increased, 
powerful timber struts have been added to the caissons till all are 
now said to be equal to more than donble the weight which a full 
spring tide can bring against them. From this space the mud has 
been flushed out, and here in this space the labour of building the 
embankment proper has been begun. The first operation will be to 
clear out all the shingle and gravel to a depth of 14 ft. behind the 
caissons, or more than 40 ft. below high-water mark, additional and 
still more powerful timber supports being added to the caissons as 
the men get lower down beneath the river and the pressure of the 

t mass of water overhead increases, This somewhat hazardous 
work will be done in short sections at a time, and as fast 
as the required depth is reached—that is to say, on a level with the 
concrete with which the caissons are half filled- the excavation 
will cease, and the is then to be filled up rapidly with solid 
concrete. On this will be laid the brickwork, and over all, on the 
river face, the solid blocks of granite, which are to rise in a massive 
wall to a height of 30 ft. above the river. It may give a good rough 
general idea of the gigantic proportions of this work if we meiely 
mention the quantities with which Mr. Furness, the contractor for 
the first portion only, from Westminster to Waterloo Bridge, has 
to deal. First, then, 71,000 cartloadsof earth have to be excava‘ed, 
and 60.080 carvloads of concrete have to be “ tipped in;” 4000 rods, 
or nearly 70,000 tons of brickwork have to be Jaid and faced with 
30,000 tons of granite, and the whole has afterwards to be filled up 
behind with 400,000 cartloads of earth, 

Another section of the embankment besides that we have men- 
tioned, and which Mr. Furness is hurrying ferward with the utmost 
possible speed, is that between Montague House and Hungerford, 
where the steam piledrivers are busy every minute of the day. This 
section is composed entirely of wood. The cofferdam is formed of 
wooden piles, in two rows, 7ft. apart, and driven through the 
shingle, as close as they can be got together. The interval between 
the first and second rows is then “ puddled” in, in the usual manner, 
with stiff clay, till it is water-tight, when the water is pumped out, 
the cofferdam strengthened with struts, as in the case of the iron 
caissons ; and the work of excavation, filling in with concrete, and, 
finally, building, will go on as behind those we have slready men- 
tioned. Altogether, no iess than 1300 ft. out of the 2000 ft. of the 
firat section to Waterloo Bridge have been dammed in with piles or 
caissons ; and this length will be subdivided by nine cross sections, 
leading backwards, eo as to render the work of pumping and sub- 
foe ome building as easy as possible. The length, however, already 
inclosed towards the river, and over which the water now flows 
behind the cofferdam only on sufferauce, is very great, and will, when 
the Thames is entirely shut out, give a space of nearly eleven acres 
reclaimed from an unsightly, muddy forestiore into one of the noblest, 
and we may add one of the most needed, thoroughfares in Europe. 


THe WESTMINSTER ELECTION.—The Hon. Captain Grosvenor, who has 
come forward to supply the vacancy which will occur in the representation 
of Westminster by the retirement of Sir De Lacy Evans, has commenced his 
public canvass, He declares that he is in favour of the ballot and of the 
total abolition of church rates, unless a measure of the kind snch as Lord 
Ebury proposes can be carried by the unanimons approval of the nation. 
He will equalise the poor rates, and take other measures for the more efficient 
relief of the poor and the protection of the taxpayer, On the question of 
Parliamentary Reform he is for household suffrage in boroughs, and 40s. 
freeholders and £10 householders in counties; and, if he cannot get this, he 
will support anything tending in that direction. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES KEAN.—On the 12th of December these emi- 
nent artists commenced an engagement for six nights at the Victoria 
‘Theatre, Vancouver Island, in the course of which they performed “ Henry 
VILL,” “ Louis XL,” “ Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” * Macbeth,” 
* Othello,” and “* The Jealous Wife.” After the termination of their engage- 
ment, which proved successful beyond expectation, the Mayor and members 
of the council waited upon them at their hotel and delivered a complimeatary 
addrese. 

CoppEK POISON IN ARTICLES OF FooD.—The Lancet of Feb. 4 has 
done good service in exposing the practice of colouring or greening with 
salts of copper (a poisonous matter) verious vegetable substances used as 
articles of food. The list of names and report should be read, it is well to 
know what to eat and what to avoid, aud the punlic could easily protect 
themselves in the matter. The public are to blame for insisting upon having 
that which is pleasing to the eye withont the slightest regard to its wholesome- 
nees ; it is, however, eatisfactory to find that some of the mort important 
mapufecturing drms decline to give way to the popular demand, and 
wrenucurly t supply any but pure goo 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. fet | 
Ir seems to be the general conviction—I think I may say that itis 
—that Parliament will be dissolved in July. An opinion pre- 
vails that Parliament must meet for business on the return of the 
writs, but this opinion is incorrect. Parliament must meet, but it | 
may be and probably will be prorogued immediately. Whether it | 
will meet for business before the usual time will depend upon the 
result of the elections. ‘The Conservatives boast, without any valid 


reason, I think, that they will have a large majority It they should, 
Parl'ament will probably be called together in the use, as it 
or six 


| would be scarcely constitutional for the Whigs to hold offic2 
wonths—knowing that the country had condemned them. The 
of strength will most likely be made on the choice of a Speaker. It 
said that Mr. Walpole will be the Conservative candidate. Who 
will be the Whig candidate I have not heard ; but if parties should 
be as nicely balanced as they are now, he must be a man strong in 
the favour of the House to beat Mr. Walpole, who is a general 
favourite. : 

A pamphlet lies before me with this title, “The Reform Club: 
an Enemy to Progress, an Opponent of Reform, the Preserver of 
Abuses, and a Combination against Freedom of Thought and the 
Rights of Electors. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., &c.” This is a for- 
midable indictment against the Reform Club; but, having read the 
pamphlet through, I do not think that the indictment is proved. 
Mr, Smee was a member of the Reform Club, but he went down to 
Rochester to canvass the voters there as “a follower of Lord 
Derby” and “the advocate of Conservative progress,” meaning 
thereby, of course, that he is a Conservative. When his address 
came before the committee of the Reform Club, it was thought 
right by the said committee to bring Mr. Smee to book; and it 
seems, to plain unsophisticated people, very proper that the com- 
mittee should take this course. ‘The Reform Club is a club of 
reformers. This is set forth in its ru'es; and though the word re- 
former may have a comprehensive meaning, it cannot be stretched 
to include a follower of Lord Derby, an advocate of Conservative 
progress, and an opponent of two acknowledged aud steady 
Reformers. Mr. Smee, of course, was angry to be thus called to 
account, and still more angry when, upon the requisition of fifty 
members, he was, according to rule, by the refusal of his subscrip- 
tion, quietly expelled, But Mr. Smee has really no solid ground of 
complaint, nor will he find the public into whose ear he so eloquently 
pours his sorrow sympathise with him. Why should he wish to 
belong to a club with the members of which he can have no 
sympathy? Why does he not join the Carlton, or the Conservative, 
or the National? As a specimen of the sort of stuf! which Mr. 
Smee writes, take the following extract from one of his letters :— 
“The Reform Club was doubtless instituted to sustain the principles 
of the Reformation, which gave to the country freedom and liberty 
of thought.” Mr. Smee’s wits must have gone a wool-gathering. 

The Liberals of Lambeth would prefer that Mr. Williams should 
resign his seat, now that a good Liberal might be put in his place, 
and a contest at the general election tnus be prevented. Mr. 
Doulton has given his constituents satisfaction, and they would 
like to save him the expense of a contest for a safe seat. But poor 
Mr. Williams's faculties are impaired by successive attacks of 
paralysis, and it is doubtful whether he can be got to sign the 
document necessary to his acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

That quiet, unassuming, unosteptatious gentleman, Mr. Samuel 
Gregson, who died so suddenly the other day, has left behind him 
no less a sum than £300,000, the whole of which he has devised by 
will to his only daughter, who is married to a gentleman named 
Murray. Mr, Gregson was for many years a China merchant. 

The House of Commons has decided to establish a board of 
referees to examine private hills and to decide upon certain facts 
before the bills are sent to Committee, There are to be two mem- 
bers of Parliament ou the board, besides the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, who will preside; also, one gentleman, not a member, | 
who will receive a salary ; and Mr. Speaker's counsel. ‘The members 
are Mr, Adair and Mr, Hassard ; the outsider is, I understand, the 
Right Hon. Sir William Gibson Craig, commissioner for the relief 
of the poor in Scotland, clerk of Crown registers and rolls in 
Scotland, formerly Lord of the Treasury, and for many years member 
of Parliament for the city of Edinburgh. 

I am sorry to have — to refer to the Davenport brothers and 
their confederates, for I think that if the British press ceased to | 
notice Transatlantic impostures fewer “ speckilations” in the moral 
and spiritual wooden-nut meg line would be imported. Don’t de- 
nounce them as impostors, don’t expose their ingenious swindles— 
that is, don't advertise them gratuitously. But to our Davenports! 
Of course, you have heard of the Liverpudlians tying them up so 
tightly that the spirits who especially protect them could 
not ‘operate ;” also of the Liverpudlians smashing their‘ cabinet,” 
and no? an invisible being stirring to the rescue of the tambourines, 
guitars, and other spiritual properties. As I happen to know the 
how and why of all this from the most authentic sources, and have 
permission to make it public, 1 dosohere. Mr. Sothern, the famous 
Lord Dundreary and David Garrick of the Haymarket Theatre, 
when in Liverpool last summer, accidentally discovered that he 
could free hitnself from any knot in which he was bound. 
He gave his mind to it, and every night, after he bad left 
the theatre, was tied up, and soon learned to untie himself 
in a much shorter space of time than the notorious Brothers, 
Of course, it will be understood that Mr. Sothern attributed his 
success to practice, activity, and manual dexterity, and not 
to supernatural aid. However, one night, at the house of 
Mr. Henderson, the lessee of the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, 
Mr. Sothern found himself so tied that he could not free himself 
He tried, and tried, and tried again ; but vainly. He set to work to 
study the knot. The inventor of the new tie tied him up every 
night for a week, and Mr. Sothern found that it was impossible to 
get out of it, This, in anything but dreadful secrecy, impart he 
did to Mr. Cummins and several other gentlemen of Liverpool ; and 
when the Davenport Brothers appeared there, they resolved to try 
the celebrated Sothern tie. They did so—with what effect is known, 
The Daven Brothers found themselves in an “everlasting 
fix ;” e “spirits” Ariel, Puck, Hopper, and Hellwaine were 
dainty, struck work, and refused to come to their aid. Transat antic 
‘‘apeckilaters” may derive two useful lessons from this occurrence : 
not to exhibit at Liverpool—it is too near home- and not to put their 
faith in spirits. Since writing the above, I observe that the Daven- 
ports have also come to griet at Huddersfield, where, by means of 
the “ Sothern knot,” their discomfiture was complete. 

The ugly subject of burglary is in full ventilation in the City, 
The other day a man—mad or sane, I know not—forced his wa: 
into a coroners court being held in Shadwell, and said that he ** had 
been invited by an undertaker, outwardly of great respectability, 
to take part in two burglaries in the City. He added that this 
undertaker kept a staff of burglars in his employment, and only 
nsed his business as a cloak for the more nefarious work in which 


trial 
It is 


he was employed” Were ever two such disagreeable occupations 
united in cne and the same person? Burglary and burials! What 
next? Accountant and assassin? or purveyor of cat’s meat and 
murderer to the Corporation of the City of London? Canards must 

be as common on the other side of Temple Bar as kiteflying. 
| Here are materials for a sensational novel. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 
| evidently lived before his time. What a wonderful mixture of Tar- 
| tuffe and Cartouche he could have made of euch delightfully-lugu- 
brious and melodramatic materials. 

I was at the “ private view”—why “private”? I never saw such 
a public crash in my life—at the Dudley Gallery lest Saturday, and | 
1 was particularly sireck with the behaviour of the ladies, who only 
came to criticise one another s dresses, and stood in little knots, con- 
| versing loudly on domestic matters and other subjects of feminine 
| interest, with their backs to the pictures, which tbeir ample gar- 
ments effectually concealed from the eyes of anxious critics and 
lovers of art. One is accustomed to see the dear creatures mis- 
behave themselves in church and at the opera, and tyrannise over | 
menkind almost everywhere; but surely picture-galleries, which | 
have no real attractions for them, might be epaxed their extensive | 
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presence and what I would not call their ill-bred behaviour if I 
could find any other word for it. 

I hear that the Pall-mall Gazette is soon to appear as a morning 
review as well as an evening newspaper. Cornelius O’Dowd is. 
writing in this journal as “ Malachi Duggan, P.P.” He contributes 
short * Notes and Queries,” after the fashion of those which were 
so popular in Blackwood. I also learn that a new evening paper, 

rice twopence, will shortly be issued from the office of the 
hinder in Printing House-square, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Miss Helen Fancit is to reappear at Drury LANE, on the 6th of 
March, in “Cymbeline.” Mr, James Anderson, who is engaged to 
act in conjunction with her, is to be the Iachimo, The engagement, 
of Mr, Anderson will very materially strengthen the casts of the 
Shakepearean revivals. A jovial Fauconbridge and fiery Hotspur 
has been wanted. Messrs. Brough and Halliday, who as farce 
writers are a sortof Beaumont and Fletcher (I do not know which is 
Beaumont nor which is Fletcher, but leave the question open), have 
written an original farce which is shortly to be produced at Drury, 
Cardinal Wolsey has withdrawn himself from peu life, and 
given way to Cardinal Richelieu. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
play is very well cast. Richelieu, Mr. Phelps; Baradas, Mr. 

enry Marston; Julie, Mrs, Hermann Vezin; Beringhen, Mr. 
Walter Lacy ; and Josepb, Mr. Alfred Rayner. Every line of this 
capital play tells upon the audience, and the principal characters 
are nightly summoned before the footlights at the fall of the 
curtain, 

The very dreary old comedietta of “A Day after the Wedding ” 
has been revived at the HAYMARKET, anda Miss Blanche Aylmer 
(* Pheebus, what a name!’) has made her début as Lady Elizabeth 
Freelove. It isa pag slow affair, “The Day after the Wedding,” 
and a very bad one, It is only at the Haymarket that one gets 
glimpses of these pieces of the past—‘The Castle of Andalusia” 
and the like. However, a novelty is to be produced there on March 
the 18th, when David Garrick and my Lord Dundreary are to be 
withdrawn from the bills, to give place to—not ‘ Orinooko,” nor 
“The Roman Father,” nor “ Zorinski,” nor “The Way to get 
Married,” nor * Education,” nor ‘Town and Country,” nor “ Bon 
Ton,” nor “The Rehearsal”—but to the new sensation comedy of 
“The Woman in Mauve,” which has been written by Mr. Watts 
Phillips for Mr. Sothern, and was played once, successfully, at Mr, 
Sothern’s benefit at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. I hear 
of wonderful scenic effects—snow shaken from shrubbery by the 
wind, frosty moonlights, and other startling realistic mechanism— 
and that Mr, Compton plays a policeman. 

“Tei On Parle Francais” hes again been revived at the ADELPHI, 
“ Masks and Faces” has again been revived at the Adelphi. “Ici 
On Parle Frangais” is a capital farce, and “Masks and Faces ” is an 
admirable comedy or drama; but surely Londoners and visitors to 
London have seen them often enough. “ Toujours perdriz,” &e. 
Jt is said that Miss Bateman has recovered from her illness, and 
will shortly reappear as Julia. 

The new farce at the Royatty, “Cousin Adonis ; or, Too Hand- 
some for Anything,” hinges on the cynical belief of one Mr. Adonis 
Brown that young ladies will marry any fright or boor provided that 
fright or boor be possessed of £5000 a year. Mr, Adonis Brown, 
therefore, in order to test his two cousins, Sophia and Fanny, dresses 
himself like a “ guy ” and conducts himself like a Croat or Pandour. 
Is not he rich? And will not girls put up with anything for money ? 
But the young ladies flout and scorn the monster; and Mr, Adonis 
Brown is glad to wash his face and mend his manners, convinced 
that good looks, amiability, and devotion are the best passports to 
a woman's love, The piece is by Mr. J. P. Wooler, 

‘The fight between the managers of the London theatres and 
the proprietors of the music-halls has called into existence a sort cf 
company—a Jeague, I may call it—for the abolition of theatrical 
monopoly. I will not enter into the statistics, figures, or argw-: 
ments brought to besr vpon the subject ; I will only say that thay 
are satisfactory and cogent. Here is an extract, which shows the 
end, aim, and purpose of the leaguers :— 

It is therefore suggested that an Act be passed during the present Session 
of Parliament embodying, among other provisions, the following :— 

1, That all theatres and places of public amusement be placed, and shall 
constantly be, under the supervision of the district surveyors, who are to Le 
paid by fee chargeable on the theatres, 

2. That each theatre shall maintain at least two firemen—one in the 
auditorium and one behind the curtain—at all times when the doors are ope.n 
to the public, 

3. That +o much of the statute of 6 and 7 Victoria vesting the powers of 
licensing theatres in the Lord Chamberlain and the Justices of the Peace be 
repealed ; but leaving, as heretofore, the censorship of plays in the hands of . 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

The real meaning is free trade in theatres, as in everything else. 
Why should theatrical speculation be a monopoly, when every other 
monopoly has been swept away? Who and what are the managers, 
of the London theatres that they are to be legislated for at the 
expense of the public, of authors, and of actors? I think that all 
weilwishers of the drama should say good speed to the leagners. 
Among the names already on the list of theatrical free-traders I 
find Messrs. Meizler, Mr, Thomas Chappell, Mr. Elliot Galer, and 
others, who have subscribed, what sums I know not, for preliminary 
expenses. Mr, Strange has put down £250; Mr. Boucicault, £250; 
Mr. Howard Paul, £25; and Mr. Day, of birmingham, £50. The 

phlet on this subject explains the “reasons for the repeal or 
amendment of the laws affecting theatres and other places of public 
amusement.” What will they say in the green-rooms? Do away 
with theatrical monopoly! * Kiil the poys and the luggage! "Tis 
expressly against the lawof arms!” Doubtless they will ask them- 
selves what the lace George Colman, jun., would have thought of 
such a measure ; or a still higher, as being a more ancient, authority, 
Sir William Davenant ? 

,——___________— ——} 


EXPERIMENTS were made, on Wednesday, on the South-Western Railway 
with an invention for permitting communi¢ation between passengers and 
guard and guard and driver in any train, Electricity is the chief agent in 
the invention. The result of the experiments appears to have been most 
satisfactory. 

CLERGY ORPHAN ASYLUM.—An interesting ceremony was lormed 
last Saturday afternoon at the girls’ school of the Clergy sane Cemane: 
tion. At the beginning of the present century Mr. James Farmer be- 
queathed £15,715 to the society on condition that, on every twenty-first 
anniversary ot his death, the committee should award £500 to the orphan in 
the school whom they considered most worthy of it. On Saturday one of 
there presentaiions was made by the Archbishop of Canterbury. for 
tunate recipient of the money is Miss Fayrer, daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Fayrer, of Emmanuel Church, Camberwell. 

BROTHER IGNATIUS.—A new order for youths, termed the “ Order of St. 
William.” has been founded at Norwich by Brother ignatius and the English 
Order of St. Benedict. The order is named after a reputed local martyr, and 
has been placed under the direction of Brother Stanislaus, Brother 
who has been on a visit to the west of England, seems to have been an object 
of much interest to the boys of Taunton, where he was known, being a son 
of Policeman Clench, of the Somersetshire constabulary. Brother Dunstan 
is second in command at the monast ry at Norwich. The English Order of 
St. Benedict has now branches of its “ third order” at Bristol, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and several other points, 

EARL RUSSELL’s WORK ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.— 
edition of Earl Russell's ‘* Essay on the English Government and Consieee 
tion,’ has just been published by Messrs. Longman. His Lordship has 
written for it an introduction, in which he reviews the chief political events 
since the work was first issued, namely, forty years ago, After the title- 
page is the following :—“ To the memory of Charles, Earl Grey, the constant 
triend of Mr. Fox in public and in private life, the undaunted champion of 
civil and religious freedom in all times and in all circumstances, the en- 
lightened lover of his country in all her perils and perplexities, this book 
dedicated as a token of affection and admiration by the author.” Forty 
years ago the noble Lord, in publish‘ng in this work, said in it:—* Let 
Englishmen bear in mind that the old monarchies of the Continent are so 
vicious in structure and so decayed in substance as to require complete reno- 


| vation, while the abuses of our Constitution are capable of amendments 


strict] y conformable to its spirit, and eminently conducive to its preserva- 
tion,” Events, he contends, have justified his belief. The noble Ear! explains 
that wil he meant by the ** rest-and-be-thankful” declaration at Blairgowrie 
Was that after having accomplished what we have in the way of Reform, we 
siould rest and recover breath for further exertions. He also considers thet 
capital punishments might with propriety be abolisked, 
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OUR FEUVILLETON. 


THE CHARMED BULLET. 
(Concluded from page 107.) 
y. 

How long he lay in the position described in the last chapter he 
himself did not know. When he recovered his senses the darkness 
of night reigned around, and at first he could scarcely recollect 
where he was. With horror he at last recognised the place, and 
remembered the fearful moment when he had fallen to the ground. 
His feverish forehead had, however, become cooler; he fels cold, 
indeed, and shivering. With calm deliberation he reflected on 
what had happened. 

Before making a fresh attempt to find the door, he endeavoured 
to discover his precise position in the gloomy building, Yonder 
stood the altar, with the golden cross ; here was the window, and 
there must be the entrance into the sacristy. He cautiously groped 
his way thither, and now found that what he had previously taken 
for stone sculpture on the solid wall was the wood-carving of the 
door, which opened inwards. After searching about a little, his 
hand hit upon the spring, and with a sigh of gratitude, proceeding 
from the very bottom of his soul, he glided into the sacristy and 
thence into the open air. 

He was saved. Although attended with sufficiently anxifous suf- 
fering, the robbery was nevertheless successful, and he consoled 
himself with the idea that no one had seen him or could discover 
the exchange he had effected. But the fearful apprehension to 
which he had been a prey filled his heart with bitter raye amd hatred. 
Who was the cause of his being driven from one crime to another 
but the infamous keeper, up in the forest? Who was it who had 
marked him for life? Who else but the keeper wanted to deliver 
him up to the House of Correction? And all this on account of a 
miserable bird—of a wretched woodgrouse! Admitting: he had 
done wrong, why should he now be so fearfully punishec\ for it? 
Was a man to pay the penalty of his whole life for one guilty act ? 
The keeper had an easy time of it; richly provided for, ais long as 
he lived, by his situation, he struck out at the poor wretches around 
him who wanted to pick up the crumbs which fell from his table. No. 
Helzig would not, could not, agree to this, A poor man was qu ite badly 
enough off in this world, in the vsual course of things; and he, 
especially, had quite atoned, by his fear and anxiety, for what had 
happened. He must save himself from prison, This woud not be 
a fresh crime, but simply self-preservation. ; 

Impelled by fear and hatred, the unhappy man worked himeelf 
more and more into the conviction that it was absolutely 1 ccessary 
for him to follow up his guilty deed by one still more guilt;y ; and it 
was in this frame of mind that he sneaked back, unobserved by 
anyone, through the dark night, to his own dwelling. 

te was, however, more an inward dread of the conseqitences of 
what he now meditated than actual depravity which urge: i him on 
further and further. He felt he could not recede, and, as tihough in 
a wild dream, and scarcely conscious of what he was about, he 
pursued the path of crime on which he had entered, The bullet 
burned like fire in his hand, and he felt impelled by a kind of wild 
haste to get rid again of the supernatural piece of lead. It is true 
that he no longer possessed a gun. He had only anold hor se-pistol, 
which lay under the rubbish in the workshop. This he cleaned, 
and, having poured ina very full charge of powder, rammed down 
the fatal bullet; but the latter was larger than he had at jfirst_ sup- 
posed, and he had to hammer away at it for a long time with the 
iron ramrod before he could force it in. At last it tou ched the 
powder. Then, with careful steps, he glided up to the clock to see 
what time it was, a 

It was four in the morning—so long had he lain uncon :cious in 
the church—and it was now necessary that he should wait till day, 
so that he might be seen in the village immediately he had 
fired off the weapon. These two hours were the most paint ul of his 
whole life. He began to turn over in his mind what he had done 
and what he was about todo. He was about to shoot a m:an who 
had done him no injury except in the mere fulfilment of hi's duty. 
Who had done him no injury? Had that man not cut off a portion 
of his ear, and thus marked him for life? Was not, perha ps, the 
information which would send him to the House of Correction already 
laid before the magistrates? And what was it, really, wliich he 
himself was about todo? He was merely going to fire a pi stol off 
into the air, Was that murder? . If any evil power guiled the 
bullet into his enemy's heart, would it be him who had direc ted it? 

His conscience, it is true, struck him like a hammer, and replied, 
“Yes, yes, yes! You employ, consciously, that with which another 
sinned. You know what you are doing while you are firings off the 
weapon.” But he had gone too far to be able to recede. Tire bullet 
was in the barrel; and as the sun, in all its magnificence, rose in 
the east, over good and bad alike, Helzig crept out of thi: house 
into a small alder-bueh, situated some hundred paces off, aimed 
over the town in the direction in which he knew the keepei“s lodge 
lay, and, while his eye flashed and his whole body tremb] ed with 
inward emotion, exclaimed, “Go, bullet, and wound morta lly him 

whom I mean.” 


At the moment his finger touched the trigger the r¢:port of 
the shot thundered through the quiet morning, and for an, instant 
Helzig thought his arm was torn out of its socket, so great was the 
shock he experienced. The o'd pistol, too, as though gra iped by 
some invisible power, flew out of bis hand against the trwak of a 
young alder. Onca:ting a timid glance towards the spot, Helzig 
perceived that the barrel was burst to nape and the lock w renched 
off, It seemed only by a miracle that his hand had escapec|a most 
dangerous wound. : ‘ 

The deed was done. At the thought, it appeared as if 2: stream 
of ice-cold water was running down his back. The horrib/ e bullet 
had sped upon its unearthly and fatal errand, and the perso) 1 whom, 
of all men, be had most feared was no more. 

He left the pistol lying where it was, He was terrified whenever 
he looked at the weapon which had served him for so hr orrible a 
purpose, and, directing his steps towards a thick hawthor n hedge, 
which, following the road, surrounded the little town, he so on after- 
wards entered the latter from the opposite side withoul; having 
been met by a single person. 

vi 

The first thing he now did was to enter the wine-shop, in o} der that, 
by the help of a morning dram, he might drive away his ‘wild and 
gloomy thoughts. The host aud his family were drinki ng their 
coffee as he entered. . — 

“Confound it, Helzig, how queer you look this naorning! 
Where do you come from so early ?” inquired the host, w hose ob- 
rervation the young fellow’s agitated appearance and disordered 
hair could not escape. ‘ You have been walking about in the mud 
early enongh. Why, your forehead is bleeding!” ; 

“Whose? Mine?” exclaimed the criminal, in affright, involun- 
tarily carrying his band to the part in question ; “ mine ? I went 
out early into the wood, to get an oak handle for my ham mer, and 
have scratched myself a little with a thorn-bush. Give me 
dram! Apart from this, I am not at all well this morning, ” 

“Well, you look bad enough, man; but the dram will! do you 
good. If you would follow my advice, though, you would rather 
go home and get to bed.” : 

“ Pooh, poon!” said Helzig, emptying at one draught the glass 
offered him. “I shall soon be better. What's o'clock? 

“Exactly a quarter to seven, Why, you have torn } our ear, 
too ! & . . Re 

“ Confound the thorns !” said Helzig, arranging his long, disordered 
hair over his right ear. d Z 

Several people from the nearest village now entered the wine- 
shop to attend the timber auction, which was fixed for seve} o'clock, 
The host's services were called into requisition to wait upon them, 
and Helzig profited hd ar opportunity to leave the room and take 
the road to his own dwelling. | 

The landlord was Fight, “A stolen glance which Helsig caught is | 
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the small looking-glass against the wall of the public room informed 
him how wild, and pale, and jaded he looked. 

After he reached home he washed, and then, having cleaned his 
clothes, proceeded slowly to where the beech-trees lay felled, and where 
the intending purchasers were already collected, 

It was exactly seven o'clock when he reached the spot; but the 
forester, who was always extremely punctual to his time, was not 
yet there. The persons present were amazed at this, Helzig alone 
was acquainted with the reason; and for the first time since the 
deed, now that he felt eure it was really perpetrated, a remarkable 
feeling of uneasiness, for which he could not or would not account, 
crept over him. 

It struck eight o'clock, and the keeper had not. arrived. The 
people began to be impatient. A piece of news from the town, 
however, served to keep them in good humour for a short time. 
The sexton, who had come for the purpose of purchasing two or 
three pieces of timber, for some building-work in progress at his 
house, related with great indignation that, at daybreak, or rather as 
early as suprise, that same morning, some impious hand had fired 
off a gun into the priest's room, and shivered tne looking-glass. 
The ball had passed in at the window and through the middle of 
the glass, while the worthy priest, who had just got up to take his 
coffee at breakfast, had nearly been frightened to death. Despite 
all their efforts, they had been unable to discover either the criminal 
or the builet. 

Helzig did not say a single word, although he was the only 
person who could have thrown any light upon the subject. But he 
jaughed grimly in his own mind that the devil should, for a joke, 
have guided the bullet through the priest’s mirror ; that the bullet 
had not been found was a matter of course—it had sought another 
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At length half-past eight o'clock arrived, and there were no signs 
of the ke-per, when the sexton, turning to Helzig, observed, ‘ You 
might as well run over to the lodge; if you stir yourself a bit you 
may be there in three quarters of an honr, and see what has 
happened, for something must have happened, that is certain. We 
really cannot be a waiting here all day.” 

Accustomed as Helzig was te execute whatever commissions he 
received from this quarter, and for which, by-the-way, he was 
always well paid, he nevertheless shirked going to the lodge—that 
morning at least. Must he be the person to go there? His going 
would certainly afford him the very best opportunity of convincing 
himself of the result of his act. ‘The uncertainty in which he was 
plunged began to be painful to him; and, suddenly jumping up, 
he prepared to execute the sexton’s commission. 

To the lodge! He had not been afraid to fire the fatal bullet, and 
he ought not now to be afraid of the consequences; and at a rapid 

ace, which, when he reached the wood, at last became a run, he 
astened along the narrow footpath ; but, as he came to the end of 
his journey and approacted the lodge, he was seized with alarm at 
the idea of what he would hear there, and he was several times 
obliged to stand still, to drew breath and recover his self-possession. 

He was now within a short distance of the lodge, and could per- 
ceive, through the yet but slightly-leaved branches of the oak and 
beech trees, the red gable of the house; and his knees trembled 
under him as he, at last, entered the little garden, through which 
the path led up to the forester’s-door. 

Everything was silent as the grave. No one was visible. Yes: 
up at the window was a womanthe keeper's wife—who, on ap- 
proaching the window, had a handkerchief to her eyes, and was 
evidently weeping. 

The hound was lying before the door, and barked at Helzig, The 
latter did not hear it in the least. The garden, the house, whirled 
round him, and he staggered rather than walked up to the door, 
holding fast by the handle. It opened under the pressure of his 
hand, and, scarcely knowing what he was about, Helzig entered 
the honse, 

The keeper's assistant, Herr von Brievitz, came down the stairs, 
He looked, ag usual, very gentlemanly and very melancholy ; and, 
on observing Helzig, stuck his glass in the corner of his eye. 

“You have come from the doctor, have you not?” he remarked, 
still standing on the stairs. ‘It is too late. Heis dead.” With 
these words he came completely down, and, without taking any 
further notice of the young man, went into the other room. 

Helzig felt his knee-joints bend under him, blue and red lights 
swam before his eyes, and he flew rather than walked through the 
garden back again into the wood. On finding himself alone, how- 
ever, a deadly sentiment of fear overcame him. What he had done 
appeared in glaring colours before his soul, and every budding leaf 
in the wide forest seemed tocry out ‘‘ Murderer! murderer!” The 
bird on the twig chirruped ‘“ Murderer!” The wood rustled 
‘Murderer !” through the branches. Again did he see the weeping 
woman at the window and hear the man inside the house thunder 
in his ear the words, * You have come too late. He is dead!” 
Deeply moved, he hid his face in his hands to get rid of the horrible 
and bleeding form which, pale and admonishingly, rose up before 
his mind’s eye. 

“T did not wish to do that,” he groaned, as the cold perspiration 
broke out upon his forehead and temples, “No, not that, 
Almighty, merciful Heaven! I have sinned, | know. But the 
blood—take the blood from me and from my soul. Help, help! 
Almighty powers, have pity on me! Do not desert me in m 
fearful need, but take his blood from off me! Yes, I have offended 
and sinned; but, oh! I did not do that; it was the Evil One who 
guided the ball! I will repent; I will become a better man, and 
always keep Thy commandments ; only take his blood from off me, 
only Jet that one terrible shot not have taken place, and my hand 
wither in its socket if I ever touch a gun again in all my 
ife!” 

“That is what I call praying in good earnest,” said a deep, serious 
voice —— Helzig locked round quickly in dismay, and, 
with a deep, shill cry, fell flat upon his face, which he buried in the 
yellow leaves, He had cast only one glance upon the figure 
standing before him, but that was sufficient to enable him to recog- 
nise the face, deadly pale, of the murdered keeper, who, as he 
thought, had, not with a menacing, but with a melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance, risen out of the earth before him. 

“His ghost!” he shrieked; “his ghost, which claims from me 
his murdered body. Mercy! have mercy on me, if there is still 
mercy in Heaven!’ 

“ Mercy is above,” spake the voice again, in a solemn and almost 
agitated tone; “even for the sinner!” 

“But not for me—not for me, on whom your blood rests!” 
shrieked the unhappy man, without daring to look up again at the 
horrible form of his victim. “Oh, merciful Heaven! When I shot 
the wretched woodgrouse I had no idea the devil would drag me 
thus further and further into perdition !” 

“So, you were the young fellow, were you,” said the voice, but 
in a far more human Lone than before, while a heavy hand was laid 
upon Helzig’s shoulder, * whom I caught the other morning in the 
wood, and marked on the ear? Actually, there is the mark !” he 
continued, pushing back the hair from off Helzig’s ear, who was now 
gazing up towards him with starimg eyes. “ What have you 
lying so heavily upon your conscience, my boy?” 

“You live!” exclaimed Helzig, taking no notice by word or 
thought that he was discovered. “I have not, then, shot you with 
the—the wretched buliet-—and yet—did not the other keeper in the 
house up yonder say, tuis morning, you were dead?” 

“ You must certuinly be wad, my Jad, if you fancy I am dead ; 
and as for what you sxy about shooting some one, | do not under- 
stand it. You appear to me, however, to have something more upon 
your mind than an ordinary Christian can bear; and I snall have to 
see, it strikes me, that you receive your proper reward.” 

“Do with me what you like!” cried Helzig, springing up. “ In- 
form against me! Imprison me! You are alive! and I am no 
murderer! There is no blood, save that of a wretched wood- 
grouse, upon my bands !” 

“ Alvhough there is no need for anyone to call a head of —_ 
and that of the bighest class too, which he has shot, a wretch 


woodgrouse,” observed the keeper, ‘‘it strikes me that you repent 
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what you have done, my boy; and, were I sure that you would 
keep the good resolutions which you have made this morning "—— 

“Mr, Keeper!” exclaimed the young man, scarcely able to 
believe his good fortune, and catcuing hold of his companion’s 
hand, “Oh! if you would only not make me for ever unhappy "—— 

“Unhappy!” said the keeper, while a peculiar expression of 
melancholy quivered through bis sunburnt, sertous face; ‘it is a 
hard thing to be unhappy, and most men do not know that ; they 
do not know how heavily the hand of God may fall upon them, 
Go, tuen, in //is name. 1 will believe you this time, and I hope 
you sill keep your word.” 

“Have you not yet laid the information, then?” exclaimed 
Helzig, his countenance lighting up with joy. 

“No!” was the reply, * nor will I now ! “I was sorry enough for 
having marked you—perhaps I ought not to have done so—and this 
morning you happen to find me in a yielding frame of mind. But 
where do you come from ?” 

“From Hiilsen,” 

“I thought so, That is the most confounded nest of poachers 
in the whole country, And did you come this moming from 
Hiilsen ? ” 

* Yes—to—to see why you did not come to the timber auction.” 

“Well, if you really believed you had shot me dead, that was a 
useless trip,” said the keeper. ‘ However, I do not yet understand 
the whole story, and you shall tell it me some other time. At 
present, run back and tell the gentlemen I beg they will not be 
angry with me for keeping them so long waiting. I will come over 
directly, and make my excuses in person, Inform them, howevr 
that last night my youngest boy was taken ill with quinsy, and died; 
this morning. It was that which detained me.” 

“Then it was he who was dead?” exclaimed Helzig, listening 
with the greatest attention. 

‘God, who gave him to me, has taken him unto himself again, 
Praised be His name!” said the poor father, with a deep sigh, 
walking slowly back towards his house, without taking any turtner 
notice of the young man. 

Helzig was still standing. as in a dream, rooted to the same spot, 
long after the keeper had left him. But when, however, the fall 
consciousness of his good fortune had obtained possession of his 
mind—when he felt and comprehended how, as if with one blow, all 
his fearful anxiety, all his tortures, and the danger to which he had 
been exposed were shaken from him, and that he could once more 
look boidly up towards Heaven, the tears gushed in copious streams 
from his eyes, and yet he felt inclined to shout out aloud for 
very joy. 

Wuue descending the hill, he did not know himself again. With 
wild, mad springs, not caring for roads or paths, he ran down the 
steep declivities, “Iam free!” he thought, with ecstacy ; “I am 
no murderer ! there is no blood on my hands! I am, once more, 
become a good man; I can once more look my mother in the face, 
Poaching ! Satan shall hold the candle for me if I ever take a gun 
in my hand again!” 


SCENE FROM “LARA,” 


Our readers are already familiar with the plot of M. Maillart’s 
opera, based as it is on “ Lara” and on the poem to which “ Lara” 
isa sequel, Our Illustration represents the yreat scene of the third 
act, wuich opens with the discovery of Lara asleep in his chamber, 
watched by Kaled. The scene, opening, reveals,a dream of the 
sleeper. We are transported to a marine cave, where Lara, under 
the name of Conrad, appears as chiet of a band of pirates, with 
Kaled, as Gulnare, for his most intimate associate. ‘The songs 
in praise of piratic joys, and an engagement, during which 
Conrad falls wounded inw the arms of Gulnare, make the subject 
of a concerted piece ; and it must be admuted that MM, Cormon 
and Michael Carré have here very ingeniously suggested the con- 
nection between the two poems of Lord Byron, much as they have 
deviated from the original story of ‘ Lara.” The dream over, Kaled, 
confessing that he is Gulnare disguised, also avows that he has be- 
trayed to Ezzelin the secret of Lara’s past life ; but the consideration 
that love is the cause of the transgression induces Lara to pardon 
the charming traitress. Meanwuile, the hour for the hostile meet- 
ing with Ezzelin has arrived, and Lambro brings Lara his father's 
sword, together with a casket containing the signet and titledeeds 
of the family. In this, also, is a document, in old Lara’s hand, 
warning his son never to draw his sword in an unrighteous cause, 
and never to assert his name if he has committed any act by which 
itis dishonoured. A song expresses the intention of Lara to obey 
his father’s mandate; and, with a change of scene we come to 
the last finale. Ezzelin, sword in hand, 1s awaiting the arrival of 
his antagonist on the seabeach, while all the other per-onages of 
the drama are assembled to witness tue issue of the encounter, But 
when Laia appears, it is to confess that he is really an impostor— 
plain Conrad, the Corsair, and no Lara at all; and he retires from 
the Spanish coast, followed by general contumely. Two persons, how- 
ever, accompany him in his retreat—Kaled, adius Gulnare, whose love 
is to compensate him for all that he has lost; and good old Lambro, 
who, with the keen eye of feudal instinct, has detected that the 
avowed and branded impostor is the Lara, notwithstanaing, 


SCENES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
LABOUR OFFICE FOR SERVANTS. 

OF all the evils to which Australia, especially Victoria, as 
populated country, has been subjected, the prs Miler is cadonkeoaty 
that intolerable nuisance, servantgalism. Before the gold dis- 
covery of 1851 the sexes were previy well equalised; but direct] 
the gold news spread abroad, and the large flow of emigration set rif 
the male sex began to predominate largely. Men who had left the 
old country in too indigent circumstances to think of marryin, 
directly they came into possession of wealth, so quickly and caaily , 
acquired, naturally looked for that domestic comfort which red 
could only hope to acquire in Australia—where society wa, 
and is at the present time, in an unsettled state—by marrying, 
and thereby making a home for themselves. Private boarding: 
houses were very scarce and dear, and little or no attention 
was paid to the inmates’ comfort, the only object of the pro- 
prietors, like most other people's at that period, being to make 
as much money as they could, and to wke as litte trouble 
about giving an equivalent as possible. Tuere was, principally 
through this cause, a complete rush jor wives (vo use a colonial ex- 
pression). The demand, ot course; was supplied from all classes; the 
daughters and servants of the middle classes were marrying-mad, 
Servants !eft their situations at an hours notice to get married to 
men worth, in some instances, thousands of pounds, of whom 
knew nothing. Few or no jemales arrived to supply the deticiency ; 
consequently, people losing their servants found 16 impoasible to get 
others in their stead, As a natural result, the rate of wager 
instantly rose in proportion to the demand for labour, which, like all 
other marketable commodities, rises and falls in value in 
accordance with the supply and demand. Thus, servants of all 
work, who had received £10 and £15 per annum, were freely offered 
£40 to £50, and cooks even £80 to £90; but still there came few 
applicants, the supply being only increased by a small number 
who, attracted by the increase in wages, besides matrimonial 
notions, arrived from the neighbouring colonies. 

Ladies, the wives of the largest merchants, &c., were obliged to 
do their own work, even of tue most menini nature, Some few 
females, it is trug, would occasionally apply; but then their appear- 
ance was of ouch @ questionable descripuioa that ladies preferred 
doing their own work to having such people as inmates. At this 
cnsis a remedy, bad as it was, to a certain extent was found, 
Caroline Chisholm, a lady who was well known, was deputed to pro- 
ceed to England and offer free or assisted emivration to eligible 
women desirous of proceeding to the new Golconda, ¢ shall nos 
enlarge too much on this topic for fear our readers should imagine 
we were exaggerating were we to give an account of scenes actually 
witnessed by us. Toe first instahnent arrived about the beginning 
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of 1853; but, whether it was the fault of the females selécted or 
the condition in which they found the colony, or from both causes 
combined, we can venture to say that there certainly never was 
such an importation sent to any country in the world. ; 
Judging from their appearance and the manner in which they 
addressed ladies seeking their services, we should think the idea 
of emigrating for a menial purpose had never entered some of 
their heads. Matrimonial sentiments seemed to engross them 
wholly. They dressed in the most extravagant manner ; and the 
easiest way then, and even now, in many iastances, to distinguish 
servant from mistress, is by the style of dress worn by the 
former. The old saying is certainly verified in Australia—viz., that 
the servant is often better off than the master. In fact, society 
undergoes such revolutions, in Victoria especially, that it is 
the rule as much as the exception to find a man who was 
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once the employer become the employed. For instance, 
ir servant leaves you and goes to the diggings, where, perhaps, 

e is very lucky; he starts in business, succeeds, and advertises for 
an assistant ; while, on the other hand, his former employer goes 
into one of the many glittering-looking speculations, is perhaps 
unfortunate, and seeks employment in the house of his late servant. 
It is easily accounted for, when we remember that a man’s rise or 
fall is always more rapid in a new colony than in an old and settled 
one, especially when the advantages of gold-digging is brought in 
favour of the new—at which occupation very rapid fortunes are often 
realised. We have heard and read some amusing anecdotes apropos 
to this, For instance, one of an old lieutenant in the army, who kept 
a public-house in Adelaide, telling a friend his former captain had 
behaved himself so well that he had promoted him to be his first 
or head waiter. Also of an individual riding up to some men who 
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need not ask him for employment, as he would not have for servant 
anyone who had treated him so badly. After his indignation had 
somewhat subsided and he had pretty well cooled down, the 
astonished men were enabled to inform him that they had not 
returned to solicit employment, but in consequence of an announce- 
ment in the papers that his station was for sale, and added 
that they were in a position to buy it. This was beyond all 
reasonable endurance, and we must hope that the rising emotion of 
our pastoral friend prevented his hearing distinctly the entire 
purport of their offer, which went not only to buy the station, but 
to give himeelf a liberal allowance to continue the management 
under his new masters, : 
Finding the demand for servants, especially females, so much in 
excess of the supply, the Legislature and Government of Victoria 
judiciously represented to the Home authorities the advantage of 
devoting colonial funds as extensively as possible to the introduction 
of female colonists, the voluntary emigration into the colony con- 
sisting almost entirely of males, In a short time many hundreds 
of young girls arrived, but not half enough to satisfy the demand, 


“WAITING TO BE ROUGHED.”—(DRAWN BY A. SLADER.) 


for directly they became aware of their real value in the market (com- 
mercially speaking) they aimed at something higher than a menial 
occupation, as it was only natural that they should, and at once 
cherished the hope, entertained mostly by all females, of becoming 
mistresses themselves, Consequently, though wages rose, and are 
still very high, servants prefer taking a short engagement at a lower 
rate than six or twelve months at the highest wages, for the 
clauses of the Master and Servants’ Act in force in Victoria are very 
stringeat resvecting the breaking of any agreement by servant or 
employer. The fair damsels (using a colonial pkrase) always com- 
menced “to put on frills”—in English parlance, to put on un- 
necessary airs—and entertained inordinate ideas as to their own 
value and abilities. p 

Our Engraving represents the engaging-room in the female 
portion of a Labour Office in Australia. These offices were 
established, upon the same principle as servants’ institutions in 
England, as a more ready means of access between servants and 
employera, besides preventing the delay of advertising and having 
your houre visited by an ineligible set of people. 
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were drinking outside an inn, remarking to them “ Which of you 
will engage as my cook? and I will give him £40 per annum, 
besides good rations.” “ Will yez ?.” replied a son of Erin, “we are 
jist then, faith, in want of one oursilves, and will give yez £80.” 
And, lastly, of a squatter who was deserted one morning by all his 
servants, the lot having gone off to the diggings. After no 
small amount of, trouble, having set himself to rights again, 
and subdued his choler by an interval of a month or two, he ex- 
perienced again the rising storm by encountering a detachment of 
his old servants returning to the station. As success was not 
always the case with those frequenting the diggings, the master 
naturally thought they had returned penitent, and, without giving 
them time to speak, he commenced, in a violent fit of passion, to 
reprove them for daring to leave him so suddenly and without 
giving him the slightest notice, concluding by telling them they 
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Squatters and farmers, who come from the far interior with the 
intention of choosing a servant, are often taken completely by sur- 
prise on perceiving the class of youn females from whom they 
expect to select a hard-working girl. The rustics may have 
been picturing to themselves the additional happiness it would 
give them to see their wives relieved from part of their labour 
in the dairy, &c,, by procuring them assistanceof a suitable character ; 
but they find, generally speaking, that it has been an ang A 
affair altogether. The farmer, on his arrival in Melbourne, finds 
himself in a large room, sometimes well furnished, where, 
standing and reclining in various positions of ease, he perceives, 
instead of the rough, plain individual of his fancy, various well 
and fashionably ae femalea, some of whom will kindly con- 
descend to notice his entry by a patronising sort of nod. He is 
beckoned over to a table or desk, where, seated, is generally an 
elderly female whom he will perhaps find holding a idential con- 
versation with a person, with a perfume sometimes like a pot of 
cheap pomatum about her. : 

This elderly lady is the proprietress of the labour-office, and 
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directly she is made aware of ‘ 
before she pays him any further attention, she holds out her 
hand in a business-like manner, and demands five shillin gs for enter- 
ing his name as an applicant for a servant. He pays accordingly, and 
when the antiquated female bas entered his name, &c.—which process, 
by-the-by, she does not hurry over—she makes it known among the 
young women present. Then commences a regular fire of cross- 
examination, as to wages first of all, ability to perform the duties 
required of them being a secondary consideration. His success is 
various. One would accept the situation only she cannot come for 
ten days, as she is going to a picnic on Monday and toa we- ding 
on Wednesday. As she may consider the particulars entertaining, 


the wants of our rural friend, and 
she will perbaps garnish her refusal with a lively anecdote; for 
instance, the young lady whois goiny to be married was " nussmaid’ 
at her last place, but has got hold of a rich gold-digger, or, in some 
instances, her employer's son. Of course, in some cases, the applicant 
will be successful in getting a servant as near to his fancy as circum- 
stances will permit ; but perhaps, after being cross-questioned by a 
dozen, he is informed by a young female who has made endless 
inquiries of him, some of which are of a most impertinent nature, 
and to whom he has made the last appeal— That that there place 
hof yourn haint the kind I’m a looking for.” With some such 
remark she will turn from our half-bewildered farmer, and continue 
the perusal of the Newgate Calendar, or any other description of 
light literature her fancy may have led her to procure. A lady 
friend of ours, the wife of a rich contractor, being in want of a cook, 
applied to a young woman at a labour-office, who coolly told her 
that there was only one thing prevented her taking the situation— 
viz., she was learning the varaoviana, and required to go out every 
Thursday night to practise. A.A. 8. 


HORSESHOES AND FARRIERS. 

THERE was surely some meaning in the old superstition which 
regarded the horseshoe hung upon the wall or over the doorway as 
a protection ag ainst witchcraft and like evil influences. There are 
plenty of country places sti:] where the shoe holds a place over barn 
Goor and house lintel. We have heard of a barrister who assigned a 

in his chambers to a similar ornament, and at the stage door of 
at least one London theatre the iron charm hangs, brightly polished, 
the most cherished of all those properties which have been “lucky” 
the manager. 
There is something about the very trade of the smithy that seems 
to defy base and m ignant powers of evil ; the sturdy labour of the 
forge, the ruddy glow of the fire, the ringing music of the anvil 
seem, like sunlight and church bells, to put evil thoughts and ma- 
licious fancies to flight. The smith is symbolical of healthy work, 
and of all places in the village the forge by the old tree is the one 
bright spot where, even on the darkest night, a little knot of people 
are gathered, as though they found some happy infinence in the 
lace and might defy hideous dreams and night fears, witches, war- 
eke and all the grim and terrible facies which have belonged to 
uneasy souls in all ages and by whatever names they may have been 
called, Whether the seven nails, the crescent shape of the shoe 
‘or the consecration of some old form of song chanted while 
into shape, and having reference to the safety of 
origin of the use of the “cast” shoe as a lucky 
to determine ; but, at all events, in the days of 
roads men’s lives depended so much on the 


itself, 
it was hammered 
the rider, was the 
charm, is not a 
hard riding an 
pro formance of the farrier's work that the horseshoe might 
wel oo. prominent place in the popular estimation. 

In London at the present day there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of men, women, and children who have never seen a horse shod, or 
made of the select company looking in at the open door of the 
forge to “ watch the burning sparks that fly like chaff from a 
threshing-floor.” In the country, however, the smithy still holds 
its own ; and ineummer evenings, under the shade of the old tree 
where the gossips love to idle and watch other people at work, or in 
the winter gloaming, when the roar and brightness of the furnace 
seem to impart a sense of warmth, there are always two or three 
lookers on. : ; 

On the winter’s mornings, too, when asudden frost has set in and 
the snow is whirling over the fields, the farrier has a busy time of 
it; for then loose shoes must be looked to, and the boys have a 
pbere-backed ride from the farm on the great carthorses, which are 
taken to be “ roughed” before they can go on the shortest journey. 

This “roughing,” which is one of the most important duties of 
the farrier in country places directly the frost sets in, seems to be 
greatly neglected in London, if we are to judge from the efforts 
made by the distressed cattle to draw their burdens in the slippery 


streets. 
During the 
polis must have 


present winter the sufferings of horses in the metro- 
been terrible ; and thongh, in some cases—rather 
than go to the expense of having the horses’ shoes properly pre- 
pared—the omnibus proprietors have taken their vehicles off the 
roada, there have been hundreds of examples which demanded the 
attention of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,’ 
and which rendered all the main thoroughfares dangerous, 
Tt is true that the ordinary “roughing” by means of the rasp 
lied vigorously to the iron shoe is only effectual for a few hours, 
that the metal is soon worn smooth by London stones ; but 
there might surely be some contrivance for giving a firm foothold, 
either by shoes of a different construction or by some appliance 
which could be added in frosty weather. 
Quite recently a letter appeared in one of the daily papers advo- 
g the use of wedge-headed screws, inserted in a manner similar 
to that of the spikes in cricketing-shoes ; and there are one or two 
inventions which from sowe cause or other have not met with 
acceptance. “The Whole Art of Farriery,” which, with the 
y Bible and the “ County History,” once formed the principal 
of the country squire’s li wig has yet to be published in a new 
edition ; but it is very doubtful whether the farriers themselves 
would adopt its recommendations, since, although there have been 
two or three volumes lately issued on the subject of ‘‘shoeing,” 
there are still acores of horses lamed and tortured by careless and 
ignorant smiths, who have never properly learned this part of their 


In truth, before the farrier can properly adapt the horse's shoe, it 
is necessary that he should understand tue structure of the horse’s 
foot; and it is terrible to know what suffering is entailed on our 

by of this subject. The hoof itself is but a horny 
the ion of the sensitive parts within, and is deepest 
at the toe, lower at the sides, or quarters, and shallowest at the 
heel. The position of the hoof in a perfectly formed foot is a slope 
‘of about forty-five degrees. 2 ey 

This horny case is com sed of fibres running in such directions 
that the foot is capable of expansion when it reaches the ground in 
auch a way that the bones of the foot may d:scend and prevent too 

t concussion. On the inside of the crust about 500 thin, 
narrow horny plates extend parallel to each other over every part, 
and not only combine the wall of the hoof and the vole but join 
similar plates connected with the foot bone, sn arrangement which 

‘ves the wonderful strength and elasticity for which the foot of 
the animal is distinguished. The sole of the foot is an arched 
plate at the bottom of the hoof; and it is here that the skill of 
the farrier is needed to remove the accumulation of horn which is 
found to increase very rapidly and to increase the natural thickness 
of the sole, which should be about one sixth of an inch, except 
where it joins the bars, where it is much more solid. In a natural 
state the sole is slightly hollow, eo that it has the capacity of 
descending with the weight of the horse, The “ bars” are processes 
of the wall of the foot, forming arches which expand or contract 
the curve of the hoof according to the weight thrown upon the 
horny lamine ; and it may readily be believed that “ farriery” 
requires reformation when we mention that these portions of the 
hoof are frequently removed at the smithy at the time that the 
hoof itself is pared and trimmed. . 

The “frog” is that prominent triangular portion of the foot 
extending towards the toe, about two-thirds of the distance between 
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the toe and heel. It consists of two rounded or projecting surfaces, 
with a cleft between them, bat uniting about halfway down the 
foot, and forming a wedge with the sharp pot forwards, in order 
to give security to the tread of the horse and to assist 1n the expan- 
sion and contraction of the foot. pi pee 
With this beautiful contrivance to deal with, it is lamentable to 
witness the gross carelessness and brutality often displayed by the 
farrier in shoeing a horse. Beginning by wrenching off the old 
shoe with the pincers, without just taking tle trouble to raise the 
worn clenc.ies, or carefully to extract the nail stumps, he frequently 
ends the operation by a misfit, which renders the animal lame, and 
ruins his action if not his general health. ef 
The art of farriery, according to the best recent authorities, con- 
sists mainly in the care with waich the sole is pared, the practice of 
making straight nail-holes in a well-titting shoe, the limiting of the 
nail-holes to five—three on the outside aud two on the inside—the 
proper cutting and sloping of the heels of the shoe, the turning up ofa 
clip” at the toe, and the accurate observation of the way in which 
the horse treads or wears his shoes, in order that a perfect fit may be 
obtained, It is also a good rule only to remove and refit one shoe 
at a time. 4 
In short, if the farrier will but follow nature as closely as possible, 
and exert his art to protect and preserve the ordinary action of the 
foot, instead of supplementing it by clumsy contrivances, we may 
yet have fewer horses lamed, and, even in frosty weather, be spared 
some of the most painful sights now common in our streets. 


Ltterature. 


My Diary in America in the Midst of War, By GrorcE Avaustus 
Sata. Two volumes, Tinsley Brothers. 


“ America in the Midst of War” has been made known to all the 
world through the columns of a morning contemporary ; but all the 
woild must not imagine that the two handsome volumes just issued 
by Mr. Sala contain simply that which they have already seen. 
Mach of the original writing remains, indeed; but much has been 
amended, and a goodly quantity now appears for the first time. 
Taken altogether, it may be looked upon as a new book, worthy of 
a broad and general survey quite distinguished from that usually 
bestowed upon sometimes hasty and ephemeral “ correspondents’ ” 
work. Everybody, however, will remember, from the mass of 
columns sed, such subjects as the presentation to the Lincolns 
at the White Honee, the wonderful chapter struck upon a box of 
matches, or New Year’s Day in New York; together with many 
others which day by day delighted or astonished, or did 
both, besides conveying impressions altogether different in 
certain select circles which seem to think mere hostility 
in journalism as good a‘ call upon public support as any 
other. The eight hundred pages before us are of the same kind— 
as lively, as graphic, as severe. The author was always moving 
about, and he has arranged his material in order that the effect 
should not be too erratic; whilst his well-known discursive powers 
are exercised to an extent which precludes all possibility of the least 
fatigue. The book is a good book, and certainly honest, though 
seldom amiable. It isthe longest grumble on record. But it is an- 
noying to be swindled ten times over in your very first cab. It is 
annoying to have a drunken colonel and a designing female stuck 
into the same vehicle—the first to hiccup out how he is going to be 
“fits (in reality something worse) on Cheesewright,” the second to 
give a free-and-easy invitation which might or might not be to 
your advantage. It és annoying to receive silent contempt or an 
audible curse upon courteously asking a question. And it is annoy- 
ing—down to the extreme length of a column, did we care to index 
the various perplexities which beset an English gentleman when 
trying to get a notion of America and the Americans in the 
midst of war. The effect is not pleasant, but this effect is not 
universal. There is much sociality of an admirable character— 
if you are “somebody” suffered to share it and rich enough 
to pay for it; and Mr. Sala most ungrudgingly testifies to the many 
happy days he has spent, and the many dear friends he has made, 
during his twelve months’ run up and down the Northern States, 
Mexico, and Canada. But he is conscious of the side on which the 
balance falls, That pound of feathers will always let the sixteen 
ounces of lead down with a flop. And he is prepared for the result 
in the country which he has quitted, and has opened his book with 
a chapter called “ Juscificatory.” To this the present attention will 
be principally confined. He is to be branded for being egotistic ; 
but, he asks, should a healthy man be ashamed of owning that his 
book is himself, and especially when the book can scarcely help 
being so? Therefore he publishes himself by inches or by feet, by 
moments or by days; and, whatever the actual subject may chance 
to be, be sure that Mr, Sala is living in it, pervading it, giving it 
his own colonring according to the glasses which he wears. These 
glasses, he tells the “ Intelligent American” (imaginary) to whom 
he addresses the chapter, are very seldom couleur de rose; as 
a rule, they are decidedly yellow, and a bilious, jaundicy 
tone is likely to cover the majority of things seen, But 
he intended to make his bock the record of his personal experience, 
and he sava :—“ Had J thought it right to build my book on any 
other model, I should not have left a happy home, and an assured 
livelihood, and a host of kind hearts who had known me from my 
infancy, to knock about for twelve months and more in a strange 
land and a cruel climate, among strangers who hated me. I should 
have gone to the library of the British Museum, and, ix due time, 
with the aid of Mr. Panizzi’s shelves, produced two bulky octavos 
as modest as Mignon and as dull as ditch-water.” Mr. Sala has 
steered clear of this. His “Diary” is as bold as Bayard and as 
animated as an — : 

But the glasses—the lens that was couleur d'orange rather than 
couleur de rose. Here is a most terrible thing, and one which requires 
the utmost caution and suspicion from every reader, every politician. 
That age does not fulfil the promises of youth, and that the Reform 
pledges of Viscount Amberley of to-day may not be carried out by 
the Earl Russell of to-morrow, are things painfully familiar even to 
limited experience, To pass from opinion to opinion may not be a 
painful process, for all we know; but to have a political conviction 
smashed a3 egg by Nasmyth hammer—the smash, not the delicate 
and necessary fracture of the lime—is bitter indeed. As early as 
the fifteenth page of the first volume to very many people this actual 
bitterness comes :— 

Why did I grumble? 
things, mainly :-- 

First: It is the common and notorious assertion of Americans that their 
government is the best in the world; that a pure democracy, such as they 
have established, secures to every man, without the slightest distinction of 
race, rank, fortune, or creed, the enjoyment of the fullest personal and 
political liberty ; and that republican institutions have blessed the American 
people with such amount of aggregate and individual happiness as is unknown 
= | a who are subject to the venal and effete monarchical rule prevailing 
n Hurope. 

1 fomnk, per contra, that the government of the Northern States—States 
utterly free from the influences of civil war—was practically a despotism, 
and that despotism arose not from any military exigencies, but from the 
deliberate conviction (expressed at the poilling-booths) of a majority of the 
Northern States that the Constitution was a failure, that the doctrine of 
State Rights, which isthe very backbone of the Constitution, was obsolete 
and impracticable, and that a“ strong government” was the one thing 
needed, and that to make the government strong it was necessary to place 
supreme and illimitable power in the hands of one man. 

Is this, then, an end to the Republic, or an end to the present 
Constitution of the Republic? We think the latter only. Hf it 
means no more than that, the many amiable enthusiasts who still 
cherish in their age the Republican dreams of their youth need 
not be too downcast. There is no symptom of a desire for change on 
the part of the people; and the only danger is that, under any 
circumstances, there must be a large and unoccupied army for 
which some conqueror—not the young Napoleon, he is too 
honest—might find work to do, deriving from it the well-known 
reward for himself. But at present there are no certainties, except 
that Mr, Lincoln has establ'shed an absolute despotism, and is well 


At what did 1 see cause to grumble? At these 
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supported by Mr. Seward and Mr, Stanton. Mr. Seward, Prime 
Minister, boasts that by merely tonching a bell he could have any 
person arrested in any part of the Union and detained wheresoevey 
and for as long a time as he pleases. And in these pages un- 
deniable proof is given of this faculty being exercised—notably in 
the case of Don José de Arguelles—too long a case to be more than 
mentioned here. 

Presuming that the contents of a work on the States must be 
tolerably well known, that some portions of Mr. Sala’s diary have 
already been read, and that they may be taken as samples of the 
rest, it seems better here next to see what he bas to say on the great 
subject supposed to be mainly involved in the war—slavery, The 
Southerners and their friends everywhere do not believe the 
Northerners on the subject, and it is only vay lately that the 
Northerners have found out what they really do mean—if they 
mean it. But if they be fighting, not in the cause of slavery, but 
for the Union, then it is strange indeed; for, for many years past, 
several of the leading statesmen of the Northern States have advo- 
cated Northern secession, and have actually threatened the Southern 
States with it. Mr, Sala views the black precisely as Captain Burton 
viewed him, as was shown in this column lately. He is better off 
in the South, ae" ge included, than he is in the North, and 
nowhere so badly off as in his own country. And, moreover, the 
emancipation of all the blacks is not worth the loss of life and the 
long, long feud and bitterness to come between the still unhappier 
whites. Here is Mr. Sala’s view of the peculiar institution, and of 
the more peculiar party, which is destroying it, not emancipatiny 
it:— 

They told me when I came to America that the great heart of the country 
was set upon the destruction of slavery. Perish the Union, perish the country, 
perish every white man in it; but that eminently helpless dark-coloured 
person must be freed from the questionable oppression he has so long endured, 
and so contentedly suffered. He must have entire liberty—to do what? To 
dig trenches for the white engineer officer; or with his mangled body to 
make fascines and gabions for the white man’s forts; or to wander about to 
pilfer, and starve and rot, as he is doing just now with great regularity and 
dispatch in a hundred places where he has been set free. age 

So the negro is to receive forthwith his gift of the white elephant—freedom. 
I wonder * what will he do with it.” Sir Bulwer Lytton would be puzzled 
to answer the question. I met in Washingwn a lady, as loyal of course as 
she was accomplished, who told me that she once owned a femaleslave. The 
poor woman was about to become a mother. My informant—as it is the 
kindly custom of Southern ladies to do—busied herself in preparing for the 
advent of her bond-servant’s infant. In good time she gave the slave money 
to purchase baby-linen. ‘ Well, Peggy,” she asked one day, ‘‘ what did you 
buy?” The slave told her, She had bought a silk umbrella! Such was 
her notion of a /ayefte. Were this a solitary instance, or one that | had 
heard at second-hand, I should be ashamed to quote it; but hundreds of 
witnesses could, if needful, be put into the box to prove how utterly childish 
and irresponsible the vast majority of these poor people are. From the old 
slaves who crawl about the houses of their owners, fed for nothing and not 
worked, saying and doing what they please, and sleeping with their feet so 
thrust into the embers on the hearth that they scorch their toe-nails off, to 
the little black brats snuggling like so many guinea-pigs about the floors of 
Southern houses ; from these t© the women who buy silk umbrellas instead 
of childbed linen, and who come roaring to their mistreas for remedies if they 
have a sore finger or a soft corn—who will only take medicine when they are 
sick from her hand—and whio, as mothers, are so shamefully neglectful of 
and so wantonly cruel to their children, that the white ladies are often 
compelled to take the little ones away from their unnatural parents to 
preserve their lives—it is the same lamentable case of an inferior and 
impracticable race. 

* . * * * 

I have heard a story of a judge who addressed a poor wretcli con 
victed of petty larceny in this fashion. ‘ Prisoner, Providence has 
endowed you with health and strength, instead of which you go about 
the country stealing ducks.” 1! had been fed with all these fine tales 
about ‘righteous war,” “ holy crusade,” ‘regeneration of an oppressed 
race,” and the rest of it, instead of which, | found the black man 
at the North a despised, derided, degraded, persecuted. maltreated out- 
cast. I found that in the month of July, 1863, the mob of New 
York had been burning negro orphan asylums and hanging negroes 
to lamp-posts for the simple offence of being negroes. Instead of which, 
I found that a negeo at the North was not permitted to compete with a white 
man in any lucrative or honourable walk of life, and that he was not even 
allowed to earn his bread by the sweatof his brow. That, so far from keeping 
the meanest corner-grocery or ribbon-and-tape shop, he could not be a bar- 
keeper or serve in a drapery-store ; that there were no negro carpenters, 
tailors, shoemakers, or bricklayer’s labourer even ; that he was not allowed 
to drive an engine, or stoke a furnace, or act as conductor to a horse-car. 
That if he entered one of those cars, or an omnibus, he was liable to be 
turned out neck and crep on the mere complaint of a delicately sensitive 
white person, That he was not admissible to the white man’s church, to 
the white man’s theatre, to the white man’s concert-room or lecture-hall. 
Instead of which, { found him lurking in policy-shops—the pettiest of 
gambling-dens—or keeping the doors of faro-banks. I found that he, all 
nigger as he was, was not suffered to become a nigger minstrel, or at least 
to commingle with the high and mighty whites who blacked their faces for 
the delectation of the audiences at Wood's or Christie’s. Instead of which, 
1 heard the negro cursed and vilified on every side as the cause of the war 
and the only obstacle to peace, Instead of which, I have heard it said five 
hundred times by educated and intelligent American gentlemen that if the 
South would only come back to the Union they might keep their slaves in 
secula seculorum ; that the genuine abolition party was still an insignificant 
minority of fanatical enthusiasts; and that if Republicans as well as 
Democrats were polled on the two questions, “ Union with Slavery,” or 
* Disunion without Slavery,” the vast majority would be for the Union and 
the * Domestic Institution.” 


Drop we the page over the slaves of America. In all probability 
the subject will, literally, soon die out. With a step from the first 
chapter to the last, we come to “the Jadies.” Imagine a splendid 
dinner at Delmonico’s! Captain Cheerful and Mr. Snarl, with two 
gentlemen asleep. The Captain proposes “The Ladies of America ;” 
and Mr, Snarl, whose name only wants a final er to make up a 
certain imperfect rhyme, says, “ By all means, I am sure there is 
no one who admires and respects them more thanI do.” Now, 
Tony Butler says that, whenever you want to say anything un- 
pleasant, it is best to begin by praising, because then you have a 
right to detract, Mr. Snarl, after his first observation, reverses 
this, He is bitter enough, but evidently sincere ; and then sweet 
enough, and evidently sincere. The remainder is almost paraphrase. 
The American young ladies are spoiled, petted, and pampered 


to —t hey are frequently rude and impertinent, ‘They 
stare your lady companion out of countenance, They are never 
heard to thank a gentleman for those little courtesies r@ndered, the 


grateful recognition of which must be classed amongst the most 
cheerful amenities of life. In public they exact from strangers 
kind of slavish homage, and appear totally unconscious of; 1 
stranger's presence. They spend half their time in dressing; and 
half a dozen years since they ruined half their husbands. The 
learn to look in the glass as soon as they can lisp. They ogle at 
ten, intuitively write love-letters at thirteen, and are full-blown 
coquettes at fifteen, They are pretty girls, but unattractive women, 
Their intellects are precocious, and they are taught a goodly range 
of accomplishments at school ; but they follow up their education 
with the most flimsy and trivial literature only (excepting Massa- 
chusetts ! but New York is very bad!) They are clever, but not pro- 
found. They could write a novel or a leading article, and they abound 
with very fair second-rate poetry. They play and sing, bat from 
their heads and hands, not from their hearis, They are cleanly and 
neat by eight in the morning; but a ’rench girl has made them so 
they being too lazy to dress themselves, They dance furiously, with 
ease and grace, but are bad walkers ; and, in fine, “ They are the most 
delightful and attractive little bodies 1 ever met; only they have 
been spoiled. But the war will cure them of a good many of their 
faults, and when they find that they are no longer surrounded by 
swarms of dandies and danglers; when the bard time comes, and 
they have to put their shoulders to the wheel ; then, I dare not doubt, 
they will approve themselves true, and loyal, and loving women, 
whose sympathies and whose affections” —— 

Here, perhaps, Captain Cheerful thinks it is getting late, and Mr. 
Snarl hunts for his latch-key, The Diary is slaved out, and winds 
up inakindly fashion, and creates the impression intended, A 
people “in the midst of war” may reasonably claim some little 
consideration ; but Mr. Sala has made allowances whenever there 
was reason to think an aspect of society or affairs ephemeral, 
Politically, the book is well worthy of study ; socially, it contains 
the most vigorous, amusing, and, above al, fearless sketches of 
that dangerous thing, American Socicty, that the press has ever 
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it!” He and the Northern States cannot exactly 
be compared to the eagle in the dovecote ; but 
he has fluttered his Volscians “some.” But it is) 
dangerous and uncomfortable work. Do people 
ever goto America twice? as. Chesterfield said of 
hunting. Mr. Sala hopes to enjoy Broadway again, 


in the good time coming. 


id in Full. A Novel. By Hryry James 
Pale a0 . 8vols, John Maxwell and Co. 


The latest literary labour of Mr. Byron is singularly 
unlike anything hitherto seen from his pen. 
Burlesque-writing has been almost exclusively his 
rovince ; and prose from Tennyson, or anything 
unpretentious from Tupper, might have been 
expected quite as readily as a very serious tragedy, 
in three volumes, from Mr, Henry James Byron. 
Taken from first to last, “Paid in Full” is a 
serious tragedy indeed. There is vendetta in it. 
A father bequeathes to his son a legacy of ven- 
nce against a profligate nobleman who has 
By him a serious moral injury, and one which to 
a certain extent is mixed up with the happiness of 
the son himself. That son engages himseli as valet 
to the wicked nobleman, and daily, under hand and 
eye, gratifies the vindictive feelings of his heart 
until the debt of revenge is “paid in full.” To 
say so much is not to destroy the interest of the 
millions of readers who do not see Zemple Bar, in 
which periodical the story appeared in tragments, 
because Mr. Byron himself boldly announces the 
element of his story at a very early period. That 
boldness is justified by the result, for the story 
is interesting and readable in every page to the 
conclusion, although the reader knows all along 
what is going to happen. ‘he secret is, that 
the reader does not know how it is going to 
happen; and, in justice, it must be said that 
the complication is well designed and very skil- 
fully worked to aclimax. The story, of course, is 
not to be told here, but its make and nature may 
be explained. The characters, with the exception 
of the wicked old nobleman, are of the middle class, 
and low life. There isa runaway marriage anda 
Star-and-Garter dinner. A young man who“ takes 
to literature and writes a play, thereby conducting 
Mr, Byron into the midst of a theatre, and giving 
opportunity for clever sketches of actors and act- 
resses, in which he shines with admirableeffect. The 
medical profession is also humorously touched, and 
in these two phases, especially, “ Paidin Full” re- 
minds us greatly of Albert Smith’s novels. There 
is a hatred of nonsense and anything stuck-up. 
Affectations and vanities are derided in a calm but 
searching manner, and all that is good and noble is 
as systematically inculcated. However, there is but 
little of the latter qualifications in these pages. The 
ple are a very bad set. You cannot like them, 
Bat you cannot help liking to read of their mingled 
absurdities and frailties. Together, they make up a 
melancholy story ; but yet there is cheerfulness and 
gaiety in every page, for Mr. Byron writes with ease 
and gives his observation or invention from a cer- 
tain point of view which indicates a satirical eye on 
society which is not brilliant or which does not 
take very good care of itself. The principal people 
are less to our liking than are others. Julia 
Mellington, the favourite actress, is lifelike and 
pleasant ; and the harum-scarum Tindal is a capital 
picture of repentance and reformaticn in grati- 
tude for an unexpected little fortune. The weak 
Baronet, who is good-natured and foolish, who 
consoles himself by marrying somebody else, and 
who is left in the last chapter studying “ Banting 
on Corpulency,” is as good a specimen of his kind 
as modern novel literature has furnished, The ill- 
assorted match with Horace and Priscilla is half 
amusing, half painful ; but their grim fates go far 
beyond poe'ical justice. The punishment of the 
wicked tora is awful indeed; and the hint as to 
the fate of the payer in full is certainly in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the reader. . 

Mr. Byron’s first story will be read with interest, 
and will’ be liked, despite the fact that it leaves an 
unplessant impression on the mind; and the good 
performance of his first work of fiction gives war- 
rant of a “rather die than shame” in all future 


attempts, 


“ Too fair jor worship, too divine for love.” 

A correspondent favours us with the following :— 
“The reviewer of Mr. Friswell’s book in last week’s 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES asks for the authorsbip and 
context of this line. It is found in Dean Milman’s 
Oxford prize poem on the Apollo Belvidere, 1812” :— 

Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 

By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep, 

Mid the dim twilights of the laurel grove— 

Too fair to worship, too divine fo love. E. H. P. 


Another correspondent reminds us that the 
hrase, “still small voice,” which our reviewer 
claimed for Darwin and Gray before its use by 
Tennyson, is to be found in the 19th Chapter of the 
First Book of Kings. 


LAW AND CRIME. 


A ‘ew field of labour has been opened up to the 
police, by authority. A child, aged eleven, who 
had been sweeping a crossing and soliciting remu- 
neration for his labour from passengers, was 
brought up to Worship-street Police Court by 

iceman 463 N. The constable said that orders 

been given to the police to take into custody 
crossing-sweepers who asked alms after having 
‘een once cautioned. The magistrate, Mr. Ellison, 
ex, wessed his idea that crossing-sweepers were 
usefu, to the public, and thereupon dismissed the 
charge. Truly, our police system is coming to a 
fine pass \vhen its authorities issue orders which 
wise and hcmane magistrates treat with con- 
tempt as not enforceable by law. Of course such 
orders are nugatory when brought under the cogni- 
zance of the magistracy; but they nevertheless 
exert some power over the weak and timid 
victims of poverty. Jt is only whe. some 
flagrant abuse of authority, such as the 1 res- 
sion of the Westminster stall-keepers, the ridiculous 
prohibition of cabmen from smoking on their ranks, 
the illegal edict against the boa -c.rriers, or 
this raid upon crossing-sweepers, coms before the 
public, that we learn how the police are governed, 
and what they are expect « 10 do, instead of pro- 
tecting our persons and p"'erty. The truth is, 
that the modern policeman is rapidly degenerating 
into the old parochial beadle, whose duty and delight 
it was to kick over old women’s apple-atalls, drive 
away beggars, and chastise small urchins. To remedy 
his state of th ings it would be better even to imitate 


Mr. Sala may claim to say, “Alone I did] (to some extent) the Continental system, by placing | disguised, io take np a position which afforded 


the police under the government of a department, 
with a responsible minister to answer for its mis- 
doings and shortcomings. 

Mr. Reynolds, a solicitor of Birmingham, has | 
opened a question of great public importance. It | 
may be thus explained. A testator, or intestate, 
dies, leaving a mortgaged leasehold estate. Taking 
the value of this, if unencumbered, at £1500— | 
the mortgaye being for, suppose, £1000—is this 
property to be considered as of the value of £1500, 
or of £600, for the purpose of the aflidavit for the 
Inland Revenue Oflice? The matter is a serious 
one to the estate in respect to the stamp duty. The 
representative swears that the estate and effects of 
the deceased, without reckoning any debts due 
from him, is of a certain value. Now, if the mort- 
gage debe be not reckoned, it isclear that the lease- 
hold, in the case we have imagined, should be 
valued at £1500. But, as Mr. Reynolds argues 
with great justice, the “estate” is not the legal 
estate, worth £1500, but the mere equity of re- 
demption, value £500, quite another thing, And 
Mr. Timms, the solicitor to the Stamp Office, has 
yielded to the force of Mr. Reynolds's reasoning. 
Now, if tke Stamp Office has done so in one in- 
stance, it must do so in others, The subject 
becomes of greater importance when it is re- 
membered that not only the stamp duty, but 
the Probate Court fees, and proctors’ or solicitors’ 
charges, are regulated by the amount * sworn 
under.” 

A sheep-salesman was summoned before Mr. 
D’Eyncourt for cruelty, in exposing sheep for sale 
when shorn of their fieece. ‘Fhe case was proved, 
when Mr, D'Eyncourt said that the farmer or 
grazier who sent the sheep up should be proceeded 
against, not the salesman, The magistrate said 
that the case fell to the ground, but that if 
another case of the kind came before him he should 
feel bound to convict, His impression was that if 
the salesman was careless in the business he, to a 
certain exient, participated in the cruelty. Now, 
the alleged offence was exposing the animals for 
sale under cruel conditions, If Mr. D'Eyncourt 
would convict in another case of the kind, why not 
in this one? If, on the other hand, the case were 
not one in which the salesman could be convicted, 
why should the magistrate threaten a conviction 
in futuro under similar circumstances ? 

The London General Omnibus Company was 
sued for compensation for damages sustained by a 
passenger who had been about to enter a 
* Garibaldi” omnibus when a rival vehicle, 
belonging to the company, was driven across the 
road and startled the horses of the ‘ Garibaldi.” 
The result was that the passenger, a lady, was 
thrown from the step of the “Garibaldi” and 
severely injured, It was urged, in aggravation, 
that the Company’s omnibus was “nursing” 
the “Garibaldi’—that is to say, impeding its 
progress by driving slowly before it, or obstructing 
ts passengers by following immediately behind it. 
The “nursing’’ was admitted, alihough it was 
disputed that this was the cause of the accident. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages £60. The decision and the damages awarded 
were, no doubt, according to the merits of the case. 
It may seem strange to argue that this should not 
have been done; but, nevertheless, we would 
suggest that this “nursing” system, notoriously 
adopted by the General Omnibus Company, is a 
shameful nuisance, an infamous attempt at mono- 
poly, and a peril to the lives and limbs of the 
public. It has already been denounced, if we are 
not mistaken, more than once, as an offence which, 
if brought home to any two or more individuals 
actiog in concert, would subject them to criminal 
proceedings for conspiracy. Consequently, our 
view of the matter is, that when any misadven! ure 
occurs through euch a practice the damages should 
be uot only compensatory but penal. Injury sus- 
tained by an innocent person in consequence of a 
deliberate system of wrong, must not be estimated 
according to the scale by which one should weigh 
the results of ordinary and unforeseen results even 
of carelessness, omission, or recklessness. 

The last new style of “Hue and Cry” is the 
publication of the portrait of the individual sought 
after, For the last few days an excellent wood- 
cut, from a photographic likeness, bas formed the 
centre of a handbill posted on Temple Bar and at 
other public places. There is one diawback, that, 
unless the bills be placed beyond the reach of the 
street boys, they cut out the pictures for their own 
private delight. 


SHERIFFS’ COURT, LONDON, 
ACABMAN’s LOGIC.—"* BRADFORD V, BARCLAY’. —This 
was an action to recover compensation for damages to the 
plaintiff's cab, alleged to have been caused by the 
defendant's brougham, 

Tae cabman in charge of the vehicle on the day of 
the accident said—I was going down King William-street, 
when my panel was knocked in by the shaft of the 
brougham. I was trotting, and the brougham was along- 
side of me, when a waggon pulled up against it and drove 
it into my cab, 

His Honour—Then you must sue the owner of the 
Waggon. 

Cabman—Oh, no,I mustn’t (laughter), because I have 
nothing to do with the waggon. 

His Honour—Do you not see that the brougham was not 
in fault ? 

Cabman—I cannot help that. It broke my panel. 

His Honour—But it was forced against you by the 
Waggon, and you can bring an action against the owner 
of that waggon. 

Cabman—Now, look here, your Honour. This gentle- 
man’s brougham breaks my cab: what have I got todo 
with any waggon ? 

His Honour— But it was not his fault. 

Cabman—I cannot help that. His brougham it was 
that did the damage. 

His Honour—Now, suppose I was proceeding through 
the streets with a walking-stick, and I was to drop it, 
and a man was to pick it ap and give you a severe thrash- 
ing with it, do you mean to say that I could be punished 
for the assault because it was my stick ? 

Cabman—But that ain't nothing to do with the wagon. 

His Honour—Then I cannot argue the case with you 
any more. You must be nonsuited, and you can sue the 
owner of the waggon. 

Plaintiff then left the court, apparently quite mystified. 

BURGLARS ARRESTED.—Henry Gray and Richard 
Wood, both young men, were charged with the following 
daring robbery from a dwelling-house :— 

Mr. Solomon Deacon, a builder, resident in Alma-street, 
New North-road, has several tenants there ; and on several 
occasions his efforts to prevent burglaries on their pre- 
mises have been successful, and in other instances he has 
captured the thieves with the stolen property in their pos- 
session. A few nights since his niece acquainted him that 
she had seen two men pass and repass the house (a corner 
one) several times. Onasubsequent night the young lady 
aggin espied the same men under similar circumstances ; 
and her uncle, on learning the fact, sallied out, somewhat 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


}on to the roof of 


view of the rear ot his own residence, but likewise of the 
corner house in Bookbam-street, inhabited by Mr. T. 
Coon y, @ trimming manufacturer, whose back garden | 
joined, at the end, that of his own (Mr. Deacon's), a brick | 
wall siding both and separating them on one side from 
Nile-street, which is a thoroughtare between Alma-street 
and Bookham-street. After one hour's close and hidden 
watebing by Mr. Deacon, there was an alarm from one of 
his own family, who, standing at a back window, 
perceived directly opposite a man at the back-patlour 
window of Mr, Cooper's dwelling dropping buandics 
1 an outhouse. Then the prisoner 
Gray sprang from the wail and ran into Glou- 
cester-street, Hoxton, pursued by Mr, Deacon, whose 
cry of “Stop thief!" caused him to be stopped by a 
police coustable, At that time he had but one shoe on— 
its fellow was picked up on the line of route he had taken, 
and admitted by him to be his. During the time this 
occurred out of doors, Mr. Cooper was busy within, for on 
the first alarm he ran from the front kitchen, used as a 
breakfast-parlour, to the street and back doors, both of 
which were secure, and so also were the parlour doors, 
fastened from within, Unable to gain an entrance, 


he went into the garden and found the back 
parlour window open wide and a strong glare 
of light within. Fearful that the place was on 


fire, he instantly got through the opening and saw 
on the room table a large piece of cotton saturated with 
wax, the light from which was burning the table. A 
bundle of the stolen property was picked up in Nile-street 
4 Miss Deacon, Wood was subsequently taken by Miller, 
of the G division, and when charged with complicity in 
the robbery he replied, * They can’t identify me, and if 
they do I can’t help it.” It was shown that accesa to the 
premises had been obtained by forcing back the catch of 
the window mentioned by means of a thin-bladed knife, 
and the property, wearing apparel, and bedding, to the 
amount of between £10 and £12, had been fetched from 
the bed-room and placed in the parlour, the door of which 
was then secured on the inside, as stated ; this, too, at ten 
o'clock, and while the family were below, 

Both prisoners were ordered for trial. 

Not a word was uttered in denial of the charge. 

CURIOSITIES OF THE CAB LAW.—Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane was driven to Westminster Police Court by 
Lewis Manley, a cabdriver, to have a dispute between them 
settled relative to a fare. 

Admiral Cochrane said that he came from the Waterloo 
station to his house, in Belgrave-square, in a four-wheeled 
cab, driven by Manley, Lady Cochrane and he were inside, 
and his footman rode on the box. Onarriving at his house, 
Manley demanded 2s. 84.—2s. being for just above two 
miles of ground (including 6d. extra for the conveyance 
of the footman), with 8d. for parcels, at the rate of 2d. 
each. The Admiral pointed out to him that he was not 
entitled to charge for the parcels, and, to convince him, 
took him to the back of the carriage, where the usual 
table of fares was posted, and pointed out to him the in- 
structions, which plainly stated that he was only entitled 
to charge for the packages when there were more than two 
persons carried inside, which was not the case in the 
present instance, The driver still demanded 2s. 8d. ; and, 
although it was at great personal inconvenience, the 
Admiral had, on public grounds, thought it right to bring 
the matter forward, and had ordered the defendant to 
drive him to the court. , 

Defendant said that there was one person ontside 
besides the two within the cab, and although the Act 
said nothing about outside, cabmen always charged extra 
for luggage when three persons were carried. 

Mr. Arnold observed that the Act was plain enough in 
its wording, ‘and could not be mistaken. It was only 
when more than two persons were carried inside that the 
driver was justified in charging for the luzgage. 

Defendant said that the Act did not contemplate that 
when three persons rode in or upon a cab one was to 
contrive to go outside, so as to do the cabman out of his 
charge for luggage. 

Mr. Arnold said he had been guilty of an overcharge, 
and should fine him 3s, 

The driver wanted to know if he could not appeal. He 
said he belonged to the Hackney Carriage Protection 
Society, and he onght to have been summoned, as in that 
case he should have been provided with a solicitor. 

He was informed that the decision was final, 

Admiral Cochrane inquired what was the state of the 
law with respect to his returning to his house. Was not 
the cabman bound to take him back again to his house ? 

Mr. Arnold replied that he was not ; but as he had been 
adjudged in the wrong in the demand he had made he was 
not entitled to charge for driving Sir Thomas Cochrane to 
that court. ¥ 

THE BURGLARIES IN THE CITY.—William Munday, 
forty-three, pockctbook-maker, of 29, Margaret-street, 
Clerkenwell, and James Dunks, forty-three, ef 52, Turn- 
mill-street, Clerkenwell, were brought before Sir James 
Duke, charged with receiving fifteen dozen morocco 
skins, value £50, the property of Jacob Herman Epstein, 
leather merchant, Newgate-street; also nineteen dozen 
and a half of other fancy leathers, value £52. 

Evidence having been offered, the prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial. They reserved their defence, and ap- 
plication was made that they might be admitted to bail, 
on the ground that they had given every information in 
_ power to the police, and would give more if pos- 
sible. 

Sir James Duke, having advised with Mr. Martin, the 
chief clerk, said he should admit neither of them to bail— 
if they wished to communicate with the police they could 
do so without being 1eleased; and,as the Old Bailey 
Sessions would commence on Monday next, he did not see 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

IN ali departments of the Stock Exchange much inactivity has 
prevailed during the whole of the week, although several percela 
of Consols have been purchased by the Government brokers, for the 
Reduction of the National Debt. The fluctuatio.s in prices, how- 
+ver, have been trifling. Console, tor Money, have realised 894 4 ; 
Ditto, fur Account, 8%) |; Keduced aud New Three per Cents, 853 § ; 
Annuities, 1855, 14 5-16; Exchequer Bills, 3a, to 7s, prem.; Bank 
btock has been 246 to 21%, 

Indian Securities have sold gf 
Ditto, New, 108] to 104 ; Ditto Bonds, 10s, 
101 to 108, and 109 to }11. bs 

The supply ot money inthe Discount Market is very large. The 
demand for accommodation has been less active ; never! 83, the 
rates ior the best paper are as tollow :— 


Thirty Days’ Bills 
Sixty Days’ 
Three Months’ 
Four Months’ pe 

Six Months’ we 

The demand for bullion for export purposes has not increased, 
Spain, however, is still a large buyer of gold. 

A new loan for Pera, of £10,000,°00, in a five-per-cent stock, at 894, 
with dividend from the Ist of January, is announced. The instal- 
ments are to extend to the 2nd of August. 

‘The imports of the precious metals have been very moderate, 

The merket tor Foreign Securities has continued flat, and prices 
have had a downward tendency, Brazilian Vour-and-a-Haif per 
Cents have marked 88} ; Chilian Six per Ceni#, 1004; Danish Five 
per Cents, 81; Egyptian teven per Cents, 98; Ditto, 1864, 954; 
Italian Five per Cents, 1865, 754; Mexican ‘ihree per Cents, 27 ; 
Peruviwn Four-and-a-Half per Cevts, 61] ; Portuguese Three per 
Cents, 47; Bussian Five per Ceuta, 1862, 994; Spenith Three per 
Centa, Deferred, 40 ; Ditto, Passive, 324; Dito Certificates, 14} ; 
Turkish (ld Six per Cents, 92; Ditto, 1858, 73; Ditto, 1662, 704 ; 
Divo, 863, 68 ; ene Durch Two-and-a-Half per Cent , 6°); Curkish 
ComolidaGs have been done at 51g to $; ana the Contederate Loan 
has relied 55 to 56; Egyptian Serty bas raised J to 1 prem. ; 
Danubian, § to 4 dis. ; ana Italian, 2 to 1} dis, 

On the whole, the market ter Joint-steck Bank Shares has ruled 
steady, Alliance have sold at 564; Anglo-E, yptian, 134 ; Bank of 
Wales, 15 ex div, ; Chartered of India, Ausiralia, and Ubina, 33 ; 
Chartered Mercen. ile of India, London, and China, 55h Colonial, 
424; Consolidated, 11); Furopean, 147; Hineusan, China, and 
Japan, 28); London aua B azijian, 434; Londen Chartered of Aus- 
tralia, ; London and County, 74); London Joint-stock, 47 ; 
Londen and Westminster, 954; Meucpolitan and Provir.cial, lag ; 
Mial ind, It}; Scince, Punjauo, and Delhi, 114; South-Easern, 10} 
ex div. ; Unton ot Australia, 544; »nd Union of London, 534, 

Colonial Government Secarities have been dealt in to a moderate 
extent, Canada Six per Cents have sold at 92; Ditto Five per 
Cents, 80; Cape Five per Cents, 9; New Brumwick Sir per Cenca, 
924; New South Wales Five per Cents, 914 ; Queensland Sir per 
Cents, 103; and Victoria Six per Cente, lus}, x 

The Mirceiianeous Marker ruled inactive, Perlin Water- 
works, 94 ; Credit Foncier and Mobili-rof England, 4; Kast India 
Irrigation and Cana!,6}; egyptian Commercial aud Trading, 4] ; 
English and Australian Copper, 1{; Fivancial Discount, 3} ; 
Hudson's Bay, 15) ; Humber Ironworks, 64 ; Joint-etock Discount, 


India Stock, 215 to 218; 
to 15s, prem. ; Rupee Paper, 
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Omnibus, 34; Nationa: Discount, 144 ; Orien 
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; Land Securities, 3); London Financial, 22; London Gen vee 
Lal Gas, 1}; Peel Ri > 


Land spd Mineral, 39; Peninsular and Orie: m, 534; Dit*+ 
New, Royal Mail Steam, 97; Socio ciure a’ Bey pie, 1 
‘Thame <l Mersey Marine L[asurance, 7) ; ‘Trust and Loa 


Company of Upper Canada, 4. 
A heavy tall has taken place in the value of Great Western Stock , 
and tne Keilway Share Marker, weaerally, has continued heavy, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN FA") ANGE.—The arcivals of English wheat up to our 
mark tth » ek have been very limited, aad tho few samples on 
offer have been taken off cteadily, at ful quotaioos. Fine toreign 
whs ts have chanced hinds to @ fair exvent, ay fall prices ; but 
anterior kinds have commanded very litle atwention. Grinding 
bark y brs advanced ls. per quarter, and other qualities have sold at 
fuil prices, No change bas tsken place in the v-lue of malt, Oats 
have im proveu ly, per «narter,with a steady inquiry, Both beans 
4h! peas have realised 1s, per quarter more money. ‘Che tloar trade 


may be considered sveaay, 
pO Wheat, 34s. to 4is.; barley, &3s, to 34s. ; 


NGLISH CURKENCY 
. WO 62s. 5 ones, 178. Wo 25s, ; rye, 2X8 to Js.; beans, 318, to 
8. LO 408. per 280 lb, 


42s. Lo 4068. per quar.er; fiow 
full quotations. Sheep, 


mal 


Car Beasts have rold steadily, w 
calves, and pigs have produced rather more money, owing to the 
park supplies oe off a:— Beet, from 3s. Sd. vo S& 4d. ; mucton, 48, 6d. 

is, 40.; lamb, 7s, to 7s. 4d.; veal, da, tid, Os. 8d, 5 de 
to 4y. 10d, per 81b, to sink the offal,” aii ania bags 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—These markets are but mod- 
erately supplied with meat, and the trade is Bleady, at extreme 
rates :— Beet, from 3s, to 48, 84. ; mutton, 3s, 6d, to 5a, j Veal, 4a, 2d. 


to 5s, 2d.; pork, 3s, 4d. to 58, per 8lb, by the carcass, 
Brn The market is steady, and prices, generally. are well sup- 


SUGAR,—Most raw qualities rule inactive ; nevertheless, the quo- 
ta ions may be considered about siationary, The stock mone to 
105,860 vons, against 74,450 tong last year, Refined goods move 
off slowly, at azs. 6d. per ewt, for common brown lumps. 

Corr&s.—The transuctions have been on a very moderate scale, 
ee shoes stitionary pricea, Stock, 10,150 tons, against 10,901 tons in 


KICE,—There ig a fair inquiry for most kinds, at previous rates. 
Btock, 46,290 tons, against 54.950 tons last yeur, 

PROVISIONS.—Lrish butter sells slowly, and in some instances 
prices have « drooping tendency, Foreign qualities are tirm, at ex- 
treme rates. Bacon is in request, on higher terms. Waterford, on 
boars has real)sed 618, Ww ti5s, per ewt. Other provisions rule about 
siationary. 

TALLOW.—The market is flat, on rather lower term P.Y.C., on 
the apot, 4Us, 9d. per ewt, ‘The stock co: sists of 46,401 catks, against 
60,589 ditto last year, Kough fat, 2x. 2d. per sib. 

O1LS.—1 inseed oil is on vlfer at £52 108 per ton. Rape is selling 
at £41 to £45; olive, £45 to £53; cocoanur, £35 108, to £39 10a, 
and fine palm, £06 to# 6 lls, French wirpentine, 66s, per owt 

SPIRITS.—Rum is in far requeet, av full quowtons, Brandy and 
xrain rpirits move off slowly, at late rates, 

HAY AND STHAW.— Mead w hay, £4 10s. to £5 108, ; clover 
£5 108. to £6 10s, ; aud straw, £1 Se, Wo £1 14s, per load, 

_COALS.—Haswell, -28, 6d.; Hetton, 2is, td.; Heugh Hall, 2is, ; 
Keli, 21s. ; Holywell, tts. 6d. ; Tanfield Moor, lis. 6d, per won, 

Hors,—'The cemand for most kinds ws sueady,@t full prices, The 
best hops are worth 20us, per owt, 

WOOL.—The next public sales of colonial wool will be commenced 
onthe 2nd pouxiiao, he market is heavy. 

"OTATOES,—The supplies are limived, and the demand is stead. 
at from 55s, to 1408 per ton. ia 0 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED,—P. J, BEDFORD, Ashley-place, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, com »— W. CUOKS, Kuighton, 
MDANKUCETS OK, WEMY 

NKBRUPTs.—k. “MYSS, Suseex-road, Holloway.—Sir EB. G. 
C. EANDLEY, Bart, Flovence—M. HM, SPURGIN, Murshall-stroet, 
Golden-rquare, upholsterer. —J. J. CLANCY, Mincing-lane, coal 
agenu—H, DsAN, Brook-place, Munster-square, iron bedstead 
maker.—H. WALKER, Kenush Sown-road, commercial traveller. 
J. LEBBUTT, Wint-street, Poplar, cheesemonger's assistaut.—P, 
GRAHAM, -street-square, City, printer.—M, GARDNER, 
Suction, Surrey.—J, ALLEN, Mark-lane, City, and Bedford, flour 
tactor,— J. NORTH, Hart-steeet, Grosvenor-tquare, grocer, — 
W. H, MAUNSELL, From pice. cremate. Brompwn—H, Kk. JONES, 
Holland-grove, Brixton.—J, M‘K NIGHT, Clare-street, ehoedealer,— 
S. 5aVAGE, Christchurch, Hants, shoenmker.—, WAKK, Steeple 
Claydon, Ducks, farmer.—i. J. HABb KFINLD, Sutton-street, soho~ 
square, tailor.—C, BROAD, Montague-terrace, New-croes, corkeutter, 
bt. B. HAINES, Old Courch-street, Padaingion, and New Ubusch- 
sureet, Lirsuu-grove, herbalist —W. HARV AY, Clerkenwell-clue, 
tailor—W. H. WEDDELL, Lorn-road, Brixton, Admiralty clork, 
J. WILKINS, Uxtord, fellmonger.—J''TWITCHIN, jun, Kilburn, 
plsaterer.—W. L HAY UN, Bishop's Stortford, Mertio:dshire, 
tailor, — M, LEVY, Stony-lane, Aidgate, butcher, — F, 
H. RUSSELL, Hanway-street, OUxford-sureet, stavioner, — 8, 
BEEDHAM and J, WiLHKINGLON, Fortstreet, spitalfields, 
silk manufaciurers—H, WILLIAMS, Boston, d:aper.—k. SMITH, 
reterstone-super-Kly, mining engineer,—G, OLIVER, St. Mary 
Church, Devonshire, bui.er,—S, Wi'THAM, Horsforth, Yorkshire, 
cloth manufacturer.—J. MILLS, Padgock, Yorksh.re, woolleu-yarn 
spinner,—G. H, and 8. THOMWSON, York and Leeds, haydenlera— 
H, HUPKINS, Scarborough, mariae-store dealer.—W. 'T, A, UL RST, 
Leeds —W. H, STONE, Manchester, hide aod skin broker.—C, 
SCHIBLE, anchester, engineer,—J, YOUDALE, Guildford, araper. 
K. BLACK, Patricroft, Lancashire, beer remiler.—G, MILLAKD, 
\ orcesier, printer.—W, PINCUMBK, Pilwn, Devonshire, mason,— 
JB. FROST, Cutompton, Devonsnire, upholsierer.—W. BANKS, 
Morpeth, stoemaker.—@. H. WITH Ks, Leicester, warehousuman, 
S. BOWEN, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, slicemaker.— a4, kV ANS, 
Mel n-Geinas, Denbighshue, miler—J. ChOWTHER, Old High 
Cross, Yorkshire, tarmer —L. WI..LIAMs, Whi tord, Fiintshire,— 
H. MOUNSEY, Darling.on, ,re ngrocer.—s, LUCAS, Birming 
bresefounder, — W. N, KULBKUUK, Sneinton, Notting bamabire, 
Hicgnsed vietualkr—L, HALSTEAD, Liverpool, upholsterer,—-‘i, 
KvUOS«, Garsion, neat Liverpool, suilaaker—W. UC COOK, Lower 
Horning, Norfolk, butcher.—W, WiLLLAMS, Cardifl—W. DAV Lis, 
Han ey, Stallorc shire, gasfitter—J, FOULS, bradiord,—J, BLAKE, 
Luncport, Hants, ca:penter, K.N.—D HANNA'TH, Market Kasen. 
Linco.ushire, bux her.—J. JACKSON, Hirkenhead, Cheshire, coat 
sud provision dealer, —T. W. HUGH, Sheerness, assistant 
surgecn.—E. EDWIN, Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, markes gardeuer, 
RK, CUONYARD, Greet Yarmouth, Noriok, steistant to « linen. 
eraper.—J. EUMORK, Flittou, Bedtordshire, market gardener,—G, 
LOW JHER, Lancaster, fi-bmunv er. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED —A, J. KENT, Margate, farm 
C.C. KOTHERHAM, Lancaster, insurance broker.” - 
phos. 
K and K, 


|} Lincolushire. tal 


BANKRUPTS.—@. 38. BARDWELL, Norwicl 

HOWLETT. pone. Dauaet See Oe a 
SUNDERLAND, Gracecharch-street, City, merc! its —C, 
Ironmonger-lane, merchant,—T, JONES, sen., Kingsteaae 
ironmonger.—C. BUNYARD, Buckiersbury, merchant.—k, 
MADDOX. Luard-street, Caledonian-road, commercial traveller,— 
M. A. THUKSTON, Churlotve-street, Portiand-placa—J, GRIMES, 
West Cowes, Lsleof Wight, builder.—A.G.A'TLO8F, Upper Berkeley: 
street, Portman-equare, bootmaker.—H. WRIG a, Cam brioge-road, 
Mil: -end, ouman,—C, BRAY, New-road, Haramersmich, builuer.— 
J. TUBB, New Huwkeey, near Uxtord, licensed victualler—J, 
MOBBS, Barnett-grove, lackney-road.—G, H. GUUDY, Clifford- 
street, Bond-street, outlier. J, HALL, Woolston, Southampton, 
butch r—T, A. HOWDEN, Phipp-stccet, Curiain-roac, gastfitver,— 
P. KOCH, Upper Fitzroy-place, Kentish Town-road, baker — 
W BAKRaT'L, jun, Dover-sireet, Piccadilly, licensed victualler,— 
S. LE, CLARK, Jewin-street, Cripplegme, diesinker—A N.C, Ky 
NUGEN4, Green-road, Porwea—J. HALLIWELL, Queen-streei- 
place, Cannon street, engineer.—M. MOKKIS, Love-laue, Cheapside, 
mer bant —C. A, PHILLIPS, Daie-road, Kentish Lown,—J, WLLL, 
Fann-s reet, Goswell-sireet, journeyman buker.—K. WAKKENER, 
Park-read, Peckham.—J, C, ROWE, Basinghail-strest, opticiau — 
C, EAKLE, High--treet, Kensington, sacdle-muker—W. FisH, 
Leeds, innkecper.—J. FRAMPTON, Christchurch, Hants, builcer — 
T. H. CASTLE, Reading, Berks, linendraper—W, KERSHAW, 
Gomersal, Yorkshire, niatufacturer,—A, ARCHER, jun., Ossett, 
Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer,—J, and C, BARTOM, Bradford, 


svuff manufactorers,—S, JENNINGS, Bradford, worstea-spiuner.— 
J.P COCKSHUTT, Ree Yorkshire, draper—J. B4aD3HAW, 
Liverpool, miiler,—J, ORBURY, Seacombe, Cheshi: 


sugar- 
refiner.—&. RIVENALL, Liverpool. boos seuuer.—W, Wait HEAD 
Liverpool, licensed victualler—J, EASTWOOD, Bootle, Lancaanire, 
wheelwright and blackymi.h.—W. LEVIN Sunderiand, clothier — 
O, M’CABL, Eve:ton, Lanca:hire,’commisaion 


D, CONSIDINE, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—T. BOWMAN, Percy Main, 
Northumberland, publican.—C, MANNERS, Pocklington, ¥' 

saddler and barness-maker.—R. ED ARUs, Tiverton, Bevonshire. 
farmer —G. MEADOWS, Great Hampton, Worceste,sh; black 


HODDER, Frome, 


‘ 
E 


keeper —W,. [EW 
PUN moulder.—J, KNIP: 


moh 
GRIL 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 


Indigestion, Liver Complainte.—Whea this Ointment ia 
rubbed over the pit of the stowach aud liver it correcta depraved 
digestion aad regulates the secretion of bile. In all stomach dis- 
ozders, Holloway's remedies are safe and salutary, 
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’§ HALL—THE WORLD 
37, JAMES LIKE GENERAL, TOM THUMB, his 


LE WIFE, and ale AUGHTER, 1 
TEM MODORE NUET and MINNIE WARREN. Ofte rope fom 
human beings of mature age on the face of the globe, Ths whole 
four appear in a great variety of songs, Gapens, Coste, Bo. poten 
a namber of Comic — Poor MeClock Levee wi 


in the 3 and I Weadieg Costume worn by them at 
Chern, New York, on as occasion of their cy drmimion 


Years of age, 
eeon for is, 


OSA _DOSEEUR'S Celebrated Picture of 

OXEN PLOUGHING is now added to the TWELFTH 

ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION, French Gallery, 120, Pall-mall. 
Admission, | is. Catalogues, 6d, each, 


ARA. THE NEW OPERA, 
successful 


By A. 


hav reached nearly representations Paris during 
ar, and now Tae ‘ormed at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Favourite Songa:—‘' To a fer distant .” 2s, 6d, “The merry 
is shall ring,” 2a, Arab Song, 3a, “ When our noble Count 
comes back,” 28. 6d. ‘‘ Her eyes’ bright glances,” 3a, 6d.‘ From 
that dread * 28, 6d. . “When , 
te, Sent post~ 


for ae. 
METZLER and Co., 35, 36, 37, and 38, G Grest Marlborough-street, w. 


5() UBS: NURSERY SONGS and RHYMES, with 


Accompaniment, suited to 
co Pea 


ONSTANCE. ANCE.—I HAVE PLIGHTED MY 
TROTH. 


new Opera composed by FB! Dene cl CLAY. pty tam 
com y » 16 Bi 
METZLEB and Co., 35, 36, 37, 37, and 88, | Great Marlborough = treet, W. 


"Tita Locman LIQUID ‘GEM.— Ballad, Sung by 


Mia's quiet ty ental ala, Palace, eb, 28 
e Pp in! 
dow an renemely enced 4 that the accomp- 


ished cantatrice - ay y singing a fresh air 
h instead of the iat vore of te pretty song, "which had pleased 10 
o_.] 
“Tan aeee 2a. 6d ; froe by y post for 16 stamps, Transcribed 
for Piano by Bi ny Brnky Hc Richards, 34, for 19 stamps. 
London : ERT COCKS and CO., New. Burlington-street, Wz; 
and all M 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 63), 
TT tenance, CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH. With Illustrations by George 1H, ‘Thomas and 


CONTENTS : 


pratt ‘With an Iliustration.) 
: BOOK THE THIRD. 


I.—Lurking Mischief. 
Chapter Ailan as a Landed Gentleman. 
The Present Po: ition of Landscape Painting in England, 


i cTidsummer lide in South China, 
ie in 
ives and Daughters, ae Fog ted Story. (With an Ilustratioa.) 
beset sek XL—The Half-Sistera, 
XXL —The Old_Squire’s Troubles. 
.. _ XXII1—Osberne Hamley Reviews his position. 
The wists 
Willie Baird : A Winter Idyil, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., Cornhill, 
“and 
But 


EAD the FORTIETH ANNUAL BEPORT 
of Se BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-road, 
a0. for les 865; also the works of 


Now i price One Shilling, 
EWTON, and 


Ee ade nite an 
H Ow TO GET 


» Sema s LONDON PHYSIOIAN. 
7 enxy, and safe method.” 
NHE on DONKEYS, -— Roars "of 
Laughter — These rena 3 
ae, nly A lie ee mah en Joly, way 
252, Strand, 


UNOH “ON. “HORSEBACK, — Roars of 


FAT, 


Lavghter.—The Performance of Punch of his 
famous Boree Hector, with the laughable antics of his f: the 
Clown, Daily, at from Ten till Four. The Pair post- 
rree for 14 ‘stampa. —H. G. a REE and OO,, 252, Strand. 


HE MAGIC DONATO.-—Life-like Figure 
Ls away wonéerful be age La Premiére Danseuse, which 


dance ground, without any visible aid. de- 
7 Seats, etn, sent post-free for 14 psec a. 
EW “SUN” LIGHT. —Coiis sent post- 


ee for 12 stamps. Will light in s common cand. 
marvellous illumination. 
‘SreRBOSOOPIC C COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street, 


INDING BABY,” in Frames, gilt, 


glaes, backboard, and rings complete, Is, Only nt the 
- SPumwoscUFic COMPANY, 
\RAMES for RED RIDING» HOOD. 


Handsome Gilt Frames, Glass, snd Back, for 3s, Ditto, with 
Tirosd Mouldings, 4, 6d. Maple and Gilt, 58. ' The trade supplied 
with mouldings and prints of every Semitice. at GEO. REEs', 34, 
St. Martin's-lane, 57, Drury-lane, List of Engravings 2 stampe, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Frei ord street Within. 

‘hese Pianon are of rare excellence, with the best imvrovements 
syeontly ly apie, wh which effect 9 , & pure, and delightful quality 


7 neh pianos for Sorbisties, on cate terms of age <p: ard, 
> inwt-c! re, on 
International Exhibition: Honourable mentica “for “qoell and 
eheap pianos,” free, 


IANOS FOR HIRE—CARRIAGE-FREE, 
lagen sortient to Landa of every dence pan ad pric, 
ene PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopagate-street | 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
Articles at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
Established A.D. 1700. Mew Illustrated Catalogue 
and aa Fusaiahing List gratis and poat- 
Deane and Co, (the Monument), London Bridge. 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE 


‘3, Old Kent-road, London, 8.E. 


=. station), 
Li goods ‘warrantad, “and ‘delivered fee te apy house in the 
eaten 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
Now rendy for sale, upwards of 5000 
\ ORKED WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES, 
in Three Lota. 
Lot 1—7a, 9d. each, or Seven Guineas for Twenty. 
Lot 2.—8a 9d, ,, Eight Guineas for Twenty, 
Lot 3.—9a, 9d, Nine Guineas for fwecty. 
Being less than one third the original cos 
This ia, without exception, the largest and most desirable stock of 
hite ever offe: 
Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


>» EDUcCED SILES 
100 Bk Ee 
now sell! 
at Peri Bontelsona, 103 o6 108, Oxford street, 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 
Ras SILE GBENADINES, 


Dinner, 
icra reese 
Some very » ) design , from 3 10 3 
Patterns freo—-PETER ROBINS to 108, -strest, W. 


EW FRENCH ahke, in COLOURS and 
BLACK, at 2a. 6)d. per made of bright Tealien Patan 


with the Tone fine Sk” for a, er se mye oe 
ae, Deperwoant poll copa 
oat pretation and co. o tambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SPRING SILKS, 
_ rep! £30,000 worth 


200 Patterns resenting 

new ene ne 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-chi 
Established 21 yeara, 


ICHOLSON’S New OHECKED and 
STRIPED SILKS, at 1 seins, 4 £1 Se 
Glee A Bi ee yar Moln Moire Antiques, 
from £1 19s. 6d. eh. the Dress of 10 2 
Black Silks, from 18s, the Dress. Reversi 

ble Broché Silks, with 


both sides, woven on a new principle, all 
3s. 64d. the yard, A large r 
of last vy belle la toda 


__ 82, St. Paul's-churehyard, 


0 ~ You WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL DRESSED ?— ’ Knickerbocker 
Suita in Cloth, from 15s, 94, Useful 
School Suits, from 128. 94, Patterns of 
the Cloths, directions for 


and 45 gravings of No ieomnen pee 
ew 
ine. NICHOLSON, 60 to 82, Su Paul 
ard, 


q,Coeats- “HILL RAILWAY. 


JOHN HARVEY an and SON, d Ludente-hill, 
SILKs, DK SS ES, MANTLES, | FAMILY LINENS, 


N EW, SLL KS—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Cheskes Glacé6s, ue Yeats. £1 15a. 6d. 


‘atlernDa 
JOHN HARVEY and BON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


N EW SILKS.—PATTERNS FRKE, 
New Striped Glaoss, 14 Yards, £2 25 


» JOHN HARVEY and BON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


N E W S I L EK 5&4 
Princess Royal Cord, jet hg bright, 
£2 \Ss, 6¢, for 14 yarda, 


New Checked pon sy 
#2 24, for 14 
JOHN HARVEY and soe s. 9, ‘Ludgate-hill. 


NAMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Linen and Cotton Sheetings, best makes, all widths, 
. irish and Scotch Table Linen, N: and Silps, 
Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted vor Wear, 


LACK SILKS.—Wear guaranteed. 
S guineas, 34 guineas, and 4 guineas the Dress of 15 yards. 
SEWELL and 0O0., COMPTON HOUSE, 
3 ond Old Compton-stzeet, Soho-square, W. 


co 
gs. the Full 
Compton House, Frith-strect and Old Compton-street, Scho, W. 


OWS, Plaita, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
wery other descr doscription of Ornamental Hatr, 

YY, Perfumer, Hairdresser, per 

street Within, Hatr-cutting, 6d, 


seg te NEW NEEDLES The 

e@ PATENT yp ag ts are easily threaded and work 
without the slightest drag. Post-free for twelve sranape fox for vet 
100, of any respectable Dealer.—H. Walker, 47, G: 


HE SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or \SOMMIBR TUCKER,” 


Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Bastion wives to 
Betting ot say, pea ee, ot ie nero SS ition, 186! 
uw aay ot ae in thels Heports page 6, No, 200, aud page 
0, say — 
‘the Som: mier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 
nious.” 
Te be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and 
Warehousemen, oo en xr, Upto Wm, Smes ay | 
Sons, Finsbury, London, E.C. ie as 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING- a 
for Sg Peery. use, Dressmaking, &c, Cala 


Bind, Braid, 
ores tune Werk may be had on sora ad 
Newegate-street ; and 


rate in price.” 
“ A combination as simple an it is 


MABLE GLASS, CHINA, and 
CHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES and BONS have just added 
Five NEW. SHOW-ROOI Mani 


is by 
household 
size ever made. Sold by 
kingdom. Notice! ohe < 
Bishopsgate-street Within, 
genuine, 
OTA BENE,—The best known Formulas for 
quickly ou on the bulbs or roota of the Hair, strengthen- 
oe ‘the eet out and forcing Whiskers er Moustaches to to grow 
peevite upon the an atiae skin in a few weeka, 
13 stamps.—Mr. RIK A, Chemist, Ardwick, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 
Reduction in 


iste, Station ae. 
hes the aiden cs the lable, 10, 
io wives. which the Ink is not 


Established 1823. ARTIFICIAL TRETH, and great in Prices, 
. - ont: EPHRAIM _ i, Ranges See 9, Grosven treet, 
“NOD- LIVER OIL, Imported direct from Genreten years, 80) as ventor of A! CIAL TEETH, on a 
‘t, elastic, chemically pared ibber gum. No wires or 
Revpention’: by THOMAS ee Es a, Paul's- oe no required ; they aze z - a, 
‘ + warchyard, Sold in half-pin uarts, comfortable an introduosd. -adhesi 
«., imperial ‘ i and render support to the adjoining ‘eet. “Consult tree, 


mensure. 
OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 


and finest im; this a, THOMAS 
meanings, St. Peal’ EC. — note, half- 


punts, 2s.; pints, 3a, 6d. ; quarts, 6s., 
APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 

] CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE | 
Carry Powder, aa Curry Sante, saey bo obtained from all Sauce 


CROSSE and BiaGk Wat, Faryer , Purveyors to the Queen, 


1 HEUMATISM.—The most efficacious 


(t out OR "RHEUMATISM 
in a few 


mat BUAIN'S GOUT ot he Ae 
8 GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, ‘They 


eoutors 
diet nor confinement during their we.! Reading. the 
‘enders, 


any gear ent of fr etanmene 


he 
‘Observe, no connection with any of thé ame name, 


EETH.—Dental = 
rvetioagf ty EGKRLLS Posey tnpeatioa Reis mee 


reoeipt ot ote eam Ms, Gronrenor-sreets Wonder ache 
Rowen TOOTH | FOvem, Stop ing, 
Mouth Me and Toothsehe tm for 


pg et eg OT 
i ane, » 
street, Derby. me, by 1, 7, 


ee 
PURVEYORS TO H.R, THE PRINCESS OF WALR:. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Dan Pa re oe Y, 


(\AUTION.—OOCKS'S CELEBRATED 


BEADING SAUCE, for Fish, game, Beaks, 
Hot and Cold Moats, and unrivalled’ for general ine st 


of vole ene. Charles Cocka, 6, “Delete 
inal Sauce Warehvuss, All others are 


juitations, 


£1 50, 6d. Full Dress. 
re im Se " 


HEAP. ‘SILKS 5 at ‘BAKER and ORISP'S. 
Patterns 
The New Spring Silks 
Bhe Row ch ase Poe alka Ylung indien Soda £1 7s, 6d. 
198, Taajonicoteoens London, 

SILKS Bil BAKER and CRISP’ 8. 

Corded Silks ease both sea idee, £1 13s. 6d. Full Dresa, 
HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S, 

Patterns free. 
cea Sg rg eta 

SILKS ! 

Rich, bright, wide, and durable, 

the Full 

Patterns Free,—B ror AER an and i CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 
Ala: NEW SPBING MOHAIRS, 83s. 9d. 
Spring Camlets, Ge- 
7 oo 
een Fall BAKER vad CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


Let jure Striped, Caecker, and ay ) 
Ce. 
or 2a, 9jd. the » yard.—198, Regent-street. 
Buck SILKS ! BLACK 
Full Dress. 50,000 yards of the new 
Ss FINE AS HUMAN ARS, Three for 1s, 


In ieible HAIR colour; the new 
fica: sit Hats Nowe Is. 6a ;Chenile cto, la Ss est-tve for 


stamps.—BAKER mt ChISe. 198, Kegent-street, 


AST YEAR’S MUSLINS, BAREGES, 
A, chon cent, Moan Pith aS 


Bate and ae 8 Last YEAB'S | metal 
ves gun Pitter, biter, aa halt th the price of the new 
geen patton tree free,—198, Regent-at 


OWERS, FEATHERS, BEADS, PEARLS, 
&o—A Pound's Worth for 2u—BAKER and CRis?, 198, 
and are now selling, the aa 


OURN. ING -GRBENADIN ES, MUSLINS. 
Bardges, Balzarines, and Mixed Fabrics, from 10s, 6d, Full 
Dress. ‘The new Crape Laine, 158. 5s. 6d. Patterns free, 
BAKE and CRISP, 198, Regent-strect. 


ryvaE, BEST ALPINE KID GLOVES; 
is, ee pair, in every wine or colour, post-free for 
barn ps. best Par.s, 26, Od, 
DAKERand CRISP, Wer Kegent-street, 


rHVHK most Ladylike DRESbES for the 

present and coming Season are the NEW ROYAL SILK 
CURDS, in black and all colours, obtainable only at BAKER ana 
CRISP'S, at 35s, 6d, Full Dress, Patverns free.—198, Regent-atreet, 


OHAIRS, Camlete, _Mextoan Cloths, &c, 
The New Spring Mobi, sn and "Caml, 88, 9d, to 15s. 6d, ; 
Mexican Cloths, Poplineties, &c., 12a, 6d, to 1 hans Fall Dress, 
_ BAKE and Chis?, 188, Regent-niwect, 


‘OOL EMBROIDERED MUSLINS, 832, 9d. 

Fall Dress.—BAKER and CRISP are now selling a Manu- 

facturer’s Stock of White and Coloured Kmbroidered Muslin Dresses 

at the above price ; every dreas worth douvie, Patterns free. 
198, Regent-strect, 


ASHING GRENADINES, 68,°9d, Full 

Dress,—wRicheat Silk Grenadines, for Watding, Hs Evening, or 
Walking Dres ee, frova i2s, *d. wo 1 guinea, Patverns free. 
BAKER and CBISP, 198, Kegent-street, 


T PETER ROBINSON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOUREES. WAREHOUSE. 
Black Stuffs Black okirts, 
Black Silks, Black Clowks, 
Crapos. Black Shawls, 


___ The New Address, 256 to 260, 


(\UTLERY, Warranted, he most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, 
is on sale at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at eee thet are remu- 


nerative only because of the letronaia of thé talon 
Table | Dessert 
Knives Knives Carvers 
IVORY HANDLES, r per 
Denes: | ) Dozen. alr. 
es dj) a al a da 
-inch ivory handles o -|/ BO 96 46 
Fines fine hrocy handles .. oo) «=60Cee | 25 OO] A 46 
4-inch ivory belanos handles 7] 18 0] wo} 50 
4-ineh fine ivory handles ~|/ B30) 9 0 76 
4-ineh finest Moan ivory handise «| 33 0) 2% O| LO 
Ditvo, with silver ferrules.. «| 40 0] 33 O} 13 0 
Ditto, carved banoles, silver ferrules - » 0 | 43 0 7 6 
ickei electro silver hdler., any pattern 2% 0) 1 Oo 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern .. 4. | M4 0) 54 0] 21 0 
BONE AND HORS HANDLES.— KNIVES | 
AND FORKS P&R DOZEN. Co SB 8. d. 
White bone hendles .. . oo} Lt oO 8 6 26 
Ditto balance handles . 210) 70 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulders eo | 170) 1 OO 4 : 
Disko td strong riveted handles. oe 


‘he largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks 
fee cases and otherwise, and ot the new plated fish oervers, Kis 


ILLIAM §S, BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, hrs uppolutmens to ILR.B, 
the PRINCK OF WALKS, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
it contains upwards of 600 Iliustrations ot hia illimited 
stock of sterling silver and electru-place, nickel silver, and Bri« 
Lorene — goods, dish- rorre. nee wanes dishes, shoves, fen: 
marble chimney pi en ranges, lamps; gaseliers, teatraya, 
and kettles ‘lock table cutlery, baths, toilet wa e, turnery, 
be aing, bed-room cabinec furniture, Ac, ; 
Lista of Prices and #lans ef the seat Large Show-rooms, at 


6, oe marteh me ll  Weoheanonea, a ~ soapppcerl pede 
LACKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS, 
Srey row Deden swags on Show. 
Fenders, 1 to Wa. 
Bright Steel and ju, 658, to 1208, 
-room Fi Ba, fo 5a, Od. 


850 Engra' . Fre 
PoRichardand John Slack 95, Stsand (apposive Somerset, House), 
DAM and 0O.S DINNER SERVICES, 
fi toma cee et niet oes 
Solids £585, Eustion ey fommich, foore tha lentes seoulsin Leen, 
at a saving of 20 per cent.—87, Oxford-street (near Regent-cirous), 
ARDNEBS £2 2s, DINNER SERVIORS, 


quali! Tiluatrated Catalogues 
mera’ ny Rk to the Queen, Strand, U! 
Four doors from Traf uare, Lond ieeton” 


Ries rer, S New Perfume, CUPID'S TEARS! 
‘sire Antique Box, 3s. - Ply cag BOSE- 


a 


B CRACK: Bs for Evenivg wierd 
E, Rimmel, 96, Strand ; 128, Regent-stree! tend 9, Cornhill. 
OWLANDS' MACASSAR  OIL.—This 


elegant and fragrant Oi! is rade # in high repate fer ius 

anp alee success in promoting the growth, restoring, preserving, 
beautifying the Human Hair. lw invalnable properties have 
obtained the patronsge of Koyalty and the aristocracy th: hout, 
mame sat 4 introduction into the nur-ery ot Koyalty. 
Th, 10a, 64, (equal to four smell), and 2is. per bottle. Suld by 
Chemists and Perfumers. *»* Ask for“ “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil.’ 
RoBixsons CELEBRATED 
MEDICATED COTTON WOOL,—No family should be 
without this valuable nm. For burns, sealda, bruises in the 


preparasio 

skin, rheumatic pains, tic dul , selat none a 

all aiseases of a ar aa ap ne oS ote 
® large number cf mest eminent icins, Proprictors, 

W.G- BENTLEY and 00., 22 #90, Hugh eee In packona 

ls, 1d, Ys. 34., and 4a, 6d. to be Chemist tn 

town of country, or direst from the prioe-! 

may be had post- os 


FEB, 


Ban DAY and WEDDING PRESENTS, 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, 


RITING and DRESSING CASES, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 


URSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and a Card Cases, 
rn immense variety at moderate p 
PARKING and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Catheh eiises Ww. 


OE nn oh Le octet 
peareee ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 


with Leather Join 


PARKINS and Ini at mateaia pice, Choice Ponto, of 3000. 
| iegapaeienas DS, DESES, | BOOK-SLIDES, &e, 
Fans SRT alata 
ryan 28, PRIZE WSisine- -OASE, 


25, 1868 


post for 38 stam] 260,000 
8 Pcheapest art! sore manufactured. 
PARKINS ana GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


200 DBESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags, "and 
: REING at a 7" GOTTO, 24 and ae ) = =. Ww. 
‘WO8K- -BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 

PARKINS and GOTTO, 4 pad 35, Oxfordstreet,W. 
15, (0 FAMILY and POCKET-BIBLES, 
PRAYER-BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES, 
t very moderate prices, 
PARKINS and GOLTO, 14 and 25, Uxford-etrest, W. 


Doe vanes rota ALBUMS and CARTE 
DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES. 
varisty. purser, 


comp! 

&., 

ont sod ut at at pou tive on app eon EC 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC 
old Irish 


daa PEASY et St eas 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, fe ok at moet Ag the prioaet 
retail in London ; by the appointed agents 

Wy, beorve the red seal, ~~ label a | poate 
L iG "7 bel, on 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 


dozen, £7 4s. aix Sosnm, £13 See. arte: ck 
paid ve any sation in Balan This wine will be found 2 
superior q! thou Fall Poet. Aya outtrey 


ali 

(it ein eel vee is Conbi n and 
Sons, 5 pects mecoteaat i~<_ ‘a it- sti 
W.0. Price? ‘pplication, Established 1601 ict 


5 ores PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 


BREWINGS ot the above ATA s2¢ Ww being oa 
neat bottles and » by nic 
and CO., ee theke Ben’ Lingeo-bettge Stores 
London-bridge, 82. 


P 8 I 
MORSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, 
perfectly palate forms for adilnitering this popular run 

are popular re: 
for weak digestion. Manufactured by T. ‘ond Sou, a, 33, 
14, tag mmm ny” Ky Russell-square, 


WC. 
‘ine, in at 34, 5s,, and 10s. each. ; 
vita bones at Be, 64. and ta, 64. each, 


TE easEKe MENIE k. 


Manuf: ab Boleiel-mas- Maw. near Paris, 


NOE 


he best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and all honest com; 
ly free from adi this chocolate commends 
iteelf to everyons. 


consumption exceeds 4,000,000 Ip, 
TER, 23, Henrietta-street, Coyent-garden, 
: Bold by Grocers, Confectioners, and and Druggista. 


Pes SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE, 
in Quarter-Pound Cakes, 
4 mont conventions article, and superior in quality, 


8. Fry and Sons, 
oe ON age __ Bristol and La és 
Sold by Grocers, &., 
RY’S PEARL COCOA, 
noastoal, Observe. the nas 
__ Superior and econo Observe the name on each label, 
DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 


by using thecelebrated yeaa ea ype SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


6d, each, 
Manufagtured by J. cant, FIELD, Upper Marah, Lambeth. 
Sold everywhere, 


CANDLES, — 


ANDLES.— HerMAJESTY’S 

GOVERNMENT USE FIELDS’ PATENT PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere. But see thet J. C, and J. Piclds’ 
name are ou each packet.—Upper Marsh, beth. 


OUSEHOLD SOAP, dry and fit for use. 

lage frve,and no charge for case by the cwt, 

or Li2)b. ma neee Yel Yellow, yl Sasa oe 40s. ; for fine fabrics, 

46a; finest arene 43, 21%, Mottled Sosps— Excellent, 

42+, ; finet made, 489, por rics WAITHORE and CRADDOCK, 
City’ Soap and Candle Depot, 16, is, Bishopsjate-strest, Lendon, 


K #24 GENUINE MUSTABD 
First Mannfeetared 4.0, 1748, 


One Hundred aud aud Twe wenty Years. 
‘This well-known brand of Mustard hae Deen solid by 
Great Britain for more than a Centary, and is in 
mation for ite purity and pungeucy of favour, The q 
tor frog are the Double een ay ao) 
be obtained from most Family 


of 1 
an KEEN, ROBINSON, band A, ech LLE, and CO., Londo. 


piety le tat tag MUSTARD 
= dor" Purity and Rzeatlense of Quality. 
Trade Mark—The Ball's Head, 


AYLOR BROTHEB®S 
GENULNE OMEARD, 
ving subjected this Mi 


Sold by all Grocers, &e., t the Kingdom, 
Taylor Brother, Brick-lane and Wentworth-atrest, NB. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


of “Adulterations Detected,” for making 4: a a achat 
Jeracand fot rendering padding and pay ht and whelesowe. 
BROWN AND POLSON'S) 

ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


Packeta, 24., 4d,, 84, 
CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFANTS’ FooD.—To two ‘Yea- 
of Brown ‘a mixed with two table- 


be when warm sbout the 


RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS me 
Speedy Relief in Cases of Acidity, la ns and ens bY 3 


brn reen Sole a Wigmore 
a neh-ag.; and 
Chemists, foe iy satires es sea recat a 


Oca S$ PILLS.—The beat Bemedy for 
Bile, Sick Hesdache, Giddiness, Indigestion, Flatalency, 
Miny spe spasta, to 


to 
regular C~ healthy sotion, and to tranquillise the nervous 
by remov! ng te the varioga sources of irritation, COCKLE'S 
HILOUS PILLS will 


be found most They comin 
neither nor any y other — ingredient, and 
porress this istonal advantage, that th be reaprted to 
under any weather or Gimate, bea om ce 
London : Printed and pul at the Office, 7, “7 
a ah & in the County of 
THOMAS Fox Strand, aforeseld,—BA’ cncay 


FEBRUARY 1%, 1865, 


